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THOREAU:-THE UNIQUE 
NATURALIST AND AUTHOR: 
ON SEPTEMBER 12°1851: 
WHILE WALKING IN CON- 
CORD-HEARD THE MUSI- 
CAL VIBRATION OF THE 
TELEGRAPH WIRES SOUND- 
ING LIKE AN AEOLIAN 
HARP:--HE SAT DOWN TO LISTEN AND THIS 
IS WHAT THE HARP SAID TO HIM: “BEAR IN 
MIND-CHILD-AND NEVER FORGET:THERE 
ARE HIGHER PLANES OF LIFE THAN THIS 
THOU ART NOW TRAVELING ON--KNOW 
THAT THE GOAL IS DISTANT:-IS UPWARD: 
AND IS WORTH ALL THY LIFE’S EFFORT TO 
ATTAIN”—THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 
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NEXT MONTH 


there will begin in The Companion two remarkable contributions. The 

first, Mr. W. T. Hornaday’s fascinating series on the GREAT AMER CAN 
ANIMALS, which will start with an article full of curious information on the 
Bison; and, second, Capt. Theodore G. Roberts's dramatic serial story, FIGGY 
DUFF POT, a romance > of the fisherfolk of the desolate northern coast. It relates 
how Corney, at the imminent risk of his life, outwits and finally overthrows 
Dikeman, the trader who had enslaved his people. Corney and Kathleen, the 


trader's daughter, are young people whose extraordinary story everyone will 
follow with absorbed interest ) 
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THE LAME SHOULDER 


LTHOUGH a painful or crippled shoulder 
A is in some ways less disabling than a 
lame hip, it is perhaps a greater affliction 
since the arms are of greater service than the 
legs. Many things may give rise to pain in the 
shoulder; some are of slight moment and are 
amenable to treatment; some are most dis- 
abling and difficult to cure. The pain may be 
owing to trouble in the muscles or in the joint, 
for the shoulder joint is one of the most loosely 
constructed joints in the body; the arm is held 
in close relation with the scapula, or shoulder 
blade, by the muscles only, and the fibrous 
capsule that incloses the joint is loose and allows 
considerable sagging. 

One of the most common forms of lame 
shoulder is the soreness and stiffness that 
follow some unusual movements done to excess, 
as when a person who is out of practice plays 
tennis all the afternoon. That form is merely 
exaggerated fatigue; the muscles are poisoned 
with their own fatigue toxins, chief of which is 
lactic acid. In such a case the toxins are rapidly 
eliminated, and the pain and disability quickly 
disappear. But when the trouble is not over- 
production of toxins, but under-elimination of 
them, we have a more chronic condition, which 
calls for the application of electric light and 
heat rays or for massage. In some cases one or 
more of the muscles about the joint may be 
inflamed. Inflammation can be recognized by 
the presence, more or less marked, of four 
cardinal symptoms: heat, pain, redness and 
swelling. The treatment of an inflamed shoulder 
should begin promptly in order to prevent an 
abscess from forming. 

When the cause of lameness is in the joint 


to explain in a brief article the points by which 


published three hundred years ago in Countrey 
Contentments, or the English Housewife: 


“To Make Spice Cakes 


‘To make excellent spice cakes take halfe a 
peck of very fine Wheat flower, take almost one 
pound of sweet butter and some good milke and 
creame mixt together, set it on the fire and put 
in your butter and a good deale of sugar and let 
it melt together; then straine saffron into your 
milke a good quantity; then take seven or eight 
spooneful of good Ale barme and eight egges 
with two yelkes and mix them together; then 
put your milke to it when it is somewhat cold, 
and into your flower put salt, Aniseedes bruised, 
Cloves and Mace and a good deale of Cinamon: 
then worke all together good and stiffe that you 
need not worke in any flower after; then put in 
a little rose water cold; then rub it well in the 
thing you knead it in and worke it thoroughly; 
if it be not sweet enough, scrape in a little more 
sugar and pull it all in pieces and hurle in a 
good quantity of Currants, and so worke all | 
together againe and bake your cake as you see 
cause in a gentle warme oven.” 

It was no doubt a very nice cake after the 
gentle oven had finished its duty. Nevertheless, 
by the time the distracted cook reached the 
currants it is not astonishing if she were 
violently disposed to “‘hurle” them. 
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A PROTECTIVE PERIWIG 
"Tithe mo ’em rough!”’ seems to have been 


the motto that guided Mr. W. D. M. Bell 

in his dealings with the Karamojans of 
Africa. The way to be successful with the wild 
tribesmen, as he points out in the Country Life, 
is to get the upper hand at the first brush. 
Therefore when several insolent fellows tried 
to prevent him from watering his animals he 
acted on that rule. 

I. seized a cutting-edged club from a by- 
stander, he says, sprang over to one of the 
obstructors and dealt him the hardest blow on 
the head I possibly could. To my astonishment 
the club flew to pieces, and the native turned 
on me and smiled. I had hit his shock-absorbing 
periwig of hair and plastered mud. I might as 
well have struck a fully inflated automobile 
tire! 

It was rather a setback; the only good effect 
was that everyone except myself roared with 
laughter. But then when even I began to see the 
humor of it I spotted a mischievous fellow 
calmly jabbing his spear through our water- 
proof ground sheet. That would not do! I drew 
my pistol. Now those natives were then at a 
most dangerous stage of ignorance regarding 
firearms; they firmly believed that all they had 
to do to avoid being struck by the bullet was to 
duck when they saw the smoke. Therefore when 
I covered them no one moved; they were 
waiting for the smoke. When they heard the 
vicious bang of the little weapon and: saw no 
smoke the laugh was on them and especially on 
the fellow who had been so busy on my ground 
sheet; for with a ridiculous air of surprised 
injury he now stood looking at a half-severed 
and completely spoilt spear in his hand. Then 
the natives began to edge nervously away. 
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In the artistic home which 
visitors enter with pleasure and 
speak of in praise—much attention 


is given to walls. Exactly the right | 
color has been selected, neithg 
dominating nor too weak. Wa 
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itself it may be tuberculosis, gout, acute or i arm e 

chronic rheumatism or the so-called dry arthri- ARKANS-A-W WINS = ou — | map add attrag and ch to fur ¥ 
tis, which is a diminution of the synovia, or TOWAWAYS as a rule are undesirable nishings an oor coverings. " ay to secure wall : 
lubricating fluid, in the joint. It is not possible ediiilons to cut pepalation, but some- effects pleasantly remembered I seethemistouse | 


these different affections can be distinguished, 
and the diagnosis is often difficult even for the 
experienced surgeon. When lameness follows a 
fall in which the shoulder is struck either di- 
rectly, or indirectly as when a person falls on 
his hand, there may be a slight dislocation or a 
simple sprain of the ligaments. 

And finally a not uncommon condition is 
inflammation of the bursa beneath the deltoid 
muscle at the round of the shoulder. A bursa, 
as we have explained before, is a bag filled with 
fluid placed at a prominent point to obviate the 
effects of friction of the structures as they move 
one over the other. When the bursa becomes 
inflamed either from injury or from disease its 
purpose is frustrated, and movement causes 
pain. In that case, as in most cases of lame 
shoulder except joint disease, the light and heat 
rays from the electric light bulb with a special 
reflector often give relief. 
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TO MAKE SPICE CAKES 
HAT quaint phrase of our ancestors, ap- 
plied to so many branches of knowledge, 
industria!, domestic or decorative, “‘the art 
and mystery” of this, that or the other thing, 


times in spite of the cloud of suspicion that 
their illegal mode of travel casts over them they 
have a perfect right to enter the country. One 
such stowaway, whom Mr. Feri Felix Weiss 
tells about in The Sieve, almost got the au- 
thorities into an international imbroglio. 

The man was a native American, and the 
inspector who held him up was a native of 
Sweden, who, though he had been in America 
many years, was not any too familiar with some 
of our dialects. He asked the stowaway what 
state he lived in, and the fellow promptly 
replied, ‘‘Arkans-a-w.” 

The inspector insisted that there was no such 
state in the Union and held him as a suspicious 
character and a dangerous alien. Only after a 
prolonged and heated debate did the naive in- 
spector discover that the stowaway came from 
Arkansas. 
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UNFORTUNATE MAN! 


T used not to be common for Englishmen who 
have trouble with their ‘‘aitches’ to own 
costly mansions, but the war has changed 

all that along with much else—which makes 
the following story credible: 

Two Americans met at a London garden 

party. Said the first, ‘“To look at that English- 
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" Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high-grade water color for interior surfaces=plaster, wall 
board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, has 
no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes; comes in standard colors 
which intermix to make many shades—mixed with either cold or warm 
water-——can be applied to any interior surface, and is so satisfactory that 
you may do the work yourself when decorators are not available—put 
up in powdered form—full directions on every five-pound package. 
Being sanitary as well as artistic, Alabastine is the acceptable wall coat- 
ing for homes, offices, public buildings, theatres, schools—wherever 
beautiful walls are desired. 


‘Write to ) Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, head of our “Home Betterment’ de- 

partment, can save time, expense and possibly much disap- 
pointment in the appearance of your home—her advice is 
free. No matter what wall decoration you may have used 










before, write Miss-Brandon. She will reply with color 
chart and simple directions for the proper use of 
Alabastine. She will gladly assist you to satisfy 







was not by any means a mere form of words. man you’d think he was a tramp, wouldn't 
There was ‘‘mystery’” associated with many yoy?” 


arts and crafts, both simple and complicated, “Well, I know for a fact that he hasn’t a 






in a day when textbooks were few and rules, 
when they were given, were likely to be dis- 
couragingly vague on important details. Old- 
time cookery books contained receipts for 
delicious dishes, some of which are popular 
today. But our carefully exact weights and 
level measurements were virtually unknown; 
it must have cost an anxious ancestral bride 
many trials and failures before she could 
provide her husband with cake such as his 
mother used to make, even when the young 
wife had his mother’s receipt. Even an experi- 
enced housewife of today might feel a good deal 
of uncertainty about the result if she undertook 
to follow the ancient rule for spice cakes first 





place he can call home,” replied the second 
y. 
“Nonsense! Why, his mansion in London 


“Sumptuous, you were going to say? Yes, 
but he calls it ‘ ’ome.’ ” 
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SLIGHTING THE FATHERS 
Mother (leaving Egyptian room in museum)— 
What did you think of it, dear? - 
Dorothy—Well, it was all right, but I don’t 





see why there were so many mummies and no 
daddies. —Life. 








your desire to beautify your home. 


Alabastine Company 
863 Grandville Avenue 

Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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THE PEARLS. 
UOGHOGGAR 


By C.A. Stephens 


Chapter One 
Catherine’s secret 


ANY of the pleasantest 
memories of my boyhood 
at the old farm in Maine 
are associated with two 
of our young neighbors, 
Thomas and Catherine 
Edwards, who lived just 

across the west field from the old squire’s 
place. Thomas left home at the age of 
eighteen and in time became a civil engineer, 
first in the oil regions of Pennsylvania and 
afterwards at Baku on the Caspian Sea, 
where he helped the Swedish brothers Nobel 
to develop the petroleum industry in that 
distant quarter of the world. Maine knew 
him no more for many years. 

But Catherine stayed at home and after 
her father’s death had sometimes to resort to 
devices for the support of her family such as 
few girls feel equal to. In many ways she 
was a remarkable girl—good-looking and a 
bright, keen student at school, and more- 
over she had a practical turn of mind and a 
strong sense of filial duty and great loyalty 
to her home. 

Her father had been:one of those unsuc- 
cessful farmers,of whom New England has 
not a few, men who struggle on all their 
lives under the shadow of a mortgage, and 
who when they die leave nothing except the 
mortgage to those who come after them. 
The Edwards farm itself had become un- 
remunerative. 

Catherine was scarcely seventeen years 
old when she took up the burden there. It 
was she that lifted the mortgage by indus- 
triously drying the apple crop from the 
neglected old orchard for several years in 
succession. She thus insured a home for her 
mother and an infirm old aunt. Afterwards 
she tried to run the farm with hired labor. 
But unfavorable seasons ensued; prices for 
all farm products were low, and even farm- 
ers who did their own work were hardly 
able to make a living. 

Catherine finally grew weary of drying 
apples at five cents a pound and turned to 
one of the quaint little industries of her girl- 
hood, by means of which she had at times 
earned a few dollars for clothes and school 
books. This industry was gathering, drying 
and pressing wild herbs for sale to druggists. 
Cohosh, pennyroyal, peppermint, spear- 
mint, cumfrey, skullcap, lobelia, old man’s 
root, snakehead, catnip and many other 
herbs supposed to have medicinal virtues 
grew in the near-by woods and fields and 
could be sold at a fair profit. 

Gathering herbs was a craft, if craft it 
may be called, that had come down to 
Catherine from her octogenarian grand- 
mother, Anice Edwards, who had been a 
noted herb doctor, and who in the latter - 
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DRAWINGS BY 
HAROLD SICHEL 


years of her life had taught Catherine not 
only how and at what time of year to gather 
and cure herbs but also where they grew— 
information that she jealously kept secret. 
There were in our neighborhood few places 
where herbs grew that Catherine had not vis- 
ited by the time she was fourteen years old. 

Now Catherine decided to gather her 
herbs on a larger scale than she had gathered 
them in her girlhood. But, alas, there was 
competition, particularly by a certain soft- 
spoken, wily old French-Canadian “‘doctor” 
named Bedotte, who seemed to discover 
wild herbs as if by instinct. Catherine found 
almost all the familiar places ravaged in ad- 
vance of her visits, and frequently she met 
the old interloper with great sacks of freshly 
plucked peppermint on his back. He knew 
her very well. His unctuously polite “Bon 
zour; 1 hope ze mam’zelle iss having ze bon 
success wif ze herbs” was somewhat annoy- 
ing, especially since the affairs of the home 
farm occupied so much of her time and atten- 
tion that she was unable to go herb gather- 
ing oftener than twice or three times a week. 

A curious character was that soft-voiced 
old fellow. He hailed originally from one of 
the French parishes on the Chaudiére River, 
south of Quebec, which he was rumored to 
have left on account of trouble with the par- 
ish priest. He declared that he was “the 
seventh son of a seventh son,” and that he 
possessed magic gifts for curing disease. In 
reality he was an ignorant old charlatan, 
capable of any kind of deception to get 
money; but he knew how to distill essences 
from herbs, and he gained his livelihood 
mainly from that work and from such 
patients as were induced to trust to his pre- 
tended gifts. 

He also kept an eyestone to let by the day, 
and he had a divining rod with which he 
professed to find water underground for per- 
sons who desired to dig wells. Of course the 
picturesque old rascal had as much right as 
anyone else to gather herbs. What Catherine 
disliked about him was his slyness. Often 
she had detected him sneaking along after 
her, keeping to cover of bushes evidently to 
see where she went for herbs. 
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She found her way first to one, then to another of the little wild meadows 


There were also other cullers of simples 
abroad. An old couple living at the Corners 
not far away had taken up the business, 
having heard that Catherine was doing well 
at it. Toward those old neighbors she har- 
bored no resentment; she even told them 
where to sell what they gathered. 

Among thenr all, however, they so de- 
pleted the herbs that little enough was left 
for her. During the second summer she 
abandoned the old places altogether and 
went to Quogh r. 

I hardly know how to describe Quoghog- 
gar. It lies three miles to the northwest of 
our old home neighborhood on the farther 
side of a long ridge of land known as Cole- 
man’s Whale Back. The old squire’s father, 
the first settler in our part of the country, 
once described it in this manner: 

“When the Creator made the world and 
put things in shape for us here below He had 
a lot of odds and ends left over, quogs and 
bogs and scrogs and crags, that He didn’t 
know what to do with or where to put them 
to get them out of the way. So He went over 
t’other side of Coleman’s Whale Back and 
dumped them all down together and left 
them just as they fell.” 

From what we knew of Quoghoggar we 
were quite ready to agree with the old pio- 
neer’s notion. There were three or four square 
miles of it, the most higglety-pigglety jum- 
ble of tangled swamps, rock ledges, deep 
black muck holes, clay banks, bare gravel 
hills and black fir woods that it is possible to 
imagine. No one had ever attempted to take 
up land there. No one indeed ever went 
there if he could help it. Years before, a 
hunter named Nowell had become lost and 
perished there, and for that reason the place 
was sometimes called ‘“Nowell’s Misery”; 
but Quoghoggar was the name it generally 
went by; the word seemed to fit it well. A 
large and often stagnant brook, the outlet 
of a muddy pond at the northerly corner of 
the tract, meandered through the place—a 
brook that any one trying to cross Quoghog- 
gar was constantly meeting in the most un- 
expected places. Folk said you would cross 
that brook six times before you get across 
Quoghoggar! Where the brook finally went 
or whether it ever left Quoghoggar at all, no 
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one seemed accurately to know. One farmer 
on the farther side declared that the brook 
itself got lost in the swamp and flowed round 
and round till hot weather dried ‘it up! 

One day in October after the leaves had 
fallen my cousin Addison and I undertook 
to trace the course of the brook. I shall never 
forget that tramp. Sometimes we were up to 
our knees in mud, sometimes we had to cut 
outselves loose from alder and clematis 
thickets with our jackknives. Twice we were 
as good as lost. But we stuck stubbornly to 
the brook, though that was far from easy, 
for it flowed into many sloughs and little 
muddy ponds, the shores of which were 
grown higher than our heads with rushes, 
cattails, queen-of-the-meadow, goldenrod, 
thoroughwort, elecampane and other tower- 
ing weeds, some of which I never saw any- 
where else. Whenever we came to high 
ledges or gravelly hillocks we chmbed them 
and tried to take our bearings. We should 
never have started without a compass. Once 
we grew utterly discouraged and would have 
gone back as we had come had we been sure 
we could have found our way. 

At last after we had been traveling nearly 
eight hours we came late in the afternoon to 
a soft bog, along the far side of which there 
was a long white ledge that resembled a dam. 
It was through a cleft in that ledge that the 
brook made its way and thence flowed down 
a densely wooded gorge for half a mile to a 
pond several miles long, at the farther end of 


which we saw cleared land and farm build- 
ings. We were now out of Quog ar and 
after following the pond shore to the farms 


were able to take the highway homeward. 
During the day we had seen a bear, several 
deer, dozens of muskrats and hedgehogs, 
numerous meadow hens and herons and the 
biggest watersnake I ever set eyes on—a 
monster seven feet long, we thought. Until 
then neither of us had been in the swamp 
farther than a partly cleared meadow that 
bordered it on the east, where there was a 
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hay barn. So after following the brook 
through we considered ourselves as geograph- 
ical authorities on Quoghoggar. But that 
was four or five years before Catherine be- 
gan going there for herbs. 

A person needed courage to enter so wild 
and sinister a tract, but Catherine’s jaunts 
collecting herbs in girlhood had given her 
_ confidence and experience. She found her 
way first to one, then to another of the little 
wild meadows and open spots along the 
brook where boneset, cumfrey, cohosh and 
veratrum grew. The swamp bore so ill a 
name that no rival herb gatherer followed 
her to those places. In the course of a year or 
two she began to improve on nature and 
make the place more productive by taking a 
hoe with her and transplanting herb roots to 
favorable spots on the banks of the brook or 
round the open sloughs, where there was 
dark rich earth. She had in mind a project 
for converting Quoghoggar into a wild herb 
preserve and acquiring a legal title to the 
entire tract. 

Naturally - Catherine said nothing to 
others of her plan or of her visits to the 
place; she did not tell them even to her 
mother and still less to her Aunt Columbia, 
who was somewhat of a neighborhood 
gossip. 

On her jaunts Catherine was wont to 
hitch up Bim, a horse she used for market- 
ing, and drive past the homes of certain of 
our neighbors, then along the little-traveled 
road beyond to a point where a grass-grown 
“winter road” diverged from it and led 
through woods for half a mile or more to the 
meadow where the old hay barn stood; she 
would leave the horse in the barn to wait for 
her to return, laden with herbs from Quog- 
hoggar. So careful was she not to have those 
trips known that if she saw or met people on 
the road she used to drive on past the place 
where the winter trail diverged and come 
back to it later. 

Near neighbors as we were, I knew noth- 
ing of her enterprise for a long while, al- 
though in other matters Catherine and I had 
much in common, for we were the last two 
remaining at home of the little group of 
young folks who had grown up there to- 
gether. Like herself I was now trying to 
carry on a homestead. Addison, Theodora 
and Ellen had gone: their different ways in 
life, Addison to his zodlogical work at Yale 
University, Theodora to her school for 
Indian girls in the far West and Ellen to a 
new home in South Dakota. 

I learned about Quoghoggar accidentally 
one evening after a long day’s work in 
September. Just as I was closing the stable 
doors for the night I saw a light coming 
along the path across the fields from the 
Edwards farm. As it drew near the shad- 
owy bearer proved to be Aunt Columbia. 
She was much disturbed. 

“Kate’s gone and hasn’t come home; 
we’re dreadfully worried about her,” were 
the old lady’s first words. 

‘Where did she go?” I asked, not at all 
startled, for I knew Catherine’s resourceful- 
ness. 

“We don’t know,”’ Aunt Columbia replied 
plaintively. “She drove off with Bim this 
forenoon. We haven’t seen her since.” 

“Drove to the Corners, did she?” I asked. 

“No, she took the west road up by the 
Murches and Wilburs.”’ 

It did seem a little strange that Catherine 
should be away so long if she had gone that 
way; for after passing our neighbors’ farms 
the west road did not lead to much except 
Quoghoggar. Still I was far from feeling 
anxious. 

“T guess it’s all right, auntie,” I said. “But 
you go home. I'll get my supper, and, if she 
doesn’t come by nine, blow the horn. I’ll come 
over, and we will see what is best to do.” 

Promptly at nine o’clock I heard Aunt 
Columbia blowing the dinner horn. As 
quick as I could I lighted a lantern, hitched 
up and drove round by the road to the Ed- 
wards farm. 

Catherine had not come. Her mother 
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other herbs growing abundantly there, and I 
remembered Catherine’s troubles with rival 
collectors. ‘That is just where she went!” I 
thought, and now misgivings beset me, for I 
knew what a bewildering and really danger- 
ous place it was. 

“Oh, she will come back all right,’”’ I said 
to her mother just to cheer her. ‘Don’t 


worry. I'll drive over that way. Probably - 


I shall meet her.”’ 

The more I reflected as I drove along the 
more certain I felt that Quoghoggar was 
where Catherine had gone herb gathering; 
and when I came to where the winter trail 
diverged from the highway I got out and, 
taking the lantern, looked for wheel marks 
in the grass. There they were, fresh and 
distinct. Turning in, I followed the trail 
slowly, for it was rough, as far as the meadow 
in the woods. When within a hundred yards 
of the old hay barn I heard a horse whinny— 
the whinny of a horse in a lonesome place 
when he hears another horse coming. I knew 
that it was Bim. Catherine evidently had 
left him there and had not come back. In 
the dark I came near running into her little 
driving wagon, which stood in front of the 


UST OUT! Hard luck!” ex- 
claimed Jack Dinsmore in 
a tone of undisguised sat- 
isfaction. “Forty-thirty.” 

He gathered up the ten- 
nis balls and walked to the 
base line to deliver what 
he hoped would be the 
final serve of the set. 

His opponent, Fred 
West, took his position in silence; he was 
not at all satisfied with the decision that 
had put Dinsmore within one point of win- 
ning the set. Fred thought that his passing 
shot down the line, when Dinsmore was at 
the net, had cut the chalkmark, but Dins- 
more had unhesitatingly called it “out.” 

Fred waited, alert and determined, for 
Dinsmore’s fast ball. It fell into the net, and 
Dinsmore sent over a slow second serve. 
Fred played the ball hard to Dinsmore’s 
backhand, but Dinsmore returned it quite 
brilliantly across court. The run that Fred 
had to make to reach it left him out of posi- 
tion, and Dinsmore, swinging on the slowly 
bounding ball, seemed to have the game in 
his hands. Perhaps he was alittle over- 
cautious; his shot, well placed though it was 
for the corner, had not quite enough speed 
and Fred with a desperate effort just reached 
the ball and with a reckless swing sent it 
skimming down the line and a foot inside. 

“Good try! Hard luck!” exclaimed Dins- 
more again in his well-pleased voice. 

“Good try! Good night! You don’t think 
that was out, do you?” 

“Not out, of course not. But you scooped 
it up on the second bounce.” 

“T did not. I caught it clean just as it was 
about to strike the ground.” 

“Oh, come off. It was a regular pick-up.” 

“Pick-up, nothing! It was a clean shot, 
and the score is deuce.”’ 

“We'd better play the point over.” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort. I got the 
ball all right, and I won the point.” 

Dinsmore put his hands to his hips, his 
racket sticking out at right angles to his 
body, and gazed at Fred for a moment. 

“You have a wonderful faculty for hypno- 
tizing yourself,” he remarked, and then he 
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Fred with a des- 
perate effort just 
reached the ball 







barn door; behind the seat was lashed a 
large sack of herbs. Bim was in the barn. 
Catherine had taken him out of the shafts 
and hitched him to a post. It looked as if she 
had been off and returned once with herbs 
and then had gone for more. 

Thinking she might be near, I “sohoed”’ 
first softly and then louder, but got no 
response except dismal echoes and a derisive 
hoot from an owl. 

It was so lonely a place that I was sorry I 
had not taken a gun. The region was so un- 
frequented that it had become a sort of wild 
animal preserve. What I most feared, how- 
ever, was not that animals had attacked 
Catherine but that she had either got lost or 
while gathering boneset or cohosh had leaned 
out too far over one of those soft black 
sloughs and fallen in. The thought of her 
smothered in one of those repulsive places 
was indeed disquieting. 

I shouted again and yet again. If she were 
within half a mile and living, I felt sure she 
would guess that some one had come search- 
ing for her and would reply. The darkened 
swamp gave back no response, however, ex- 
cept from the owl, whose hooting there in 


turned to take his place again and serve. 
But when he faced round he found that 
Fred had now advanced to the net and was 
standing with his hands resting on his hips, 
his racket sticking out at right angles to his 
body. And Fred said indignantly: . 

“That comes well from you, that does. 
Why, you're perfectly. notorious for never 
giving a close decision against yourself. The 
only points you ever want to play over are 
those you lose.” 

“Oh, well,” Dinsmore answered in a 
pacific tone, “let’s cut out the talk. Play 
ball. I’ll concede the point.” 

“T don’t ask you to concede anything. 
I don’t want concessions. I won the point, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, go ahead and play ball,’”’ responded 
Dinsmore with irritation. 

He sent a slashing serve into the corner of 
Fred’s court, and Fred was unable even to 
get his racket on the ball. 

“My vantage. You'll find it doesn’t pay 
to get me annoyed,” remarked Dinsmore 
vaingloriously yet with humorous intention. 

tae what do you think I am?” cried 

e 


red. 

“Ticked,” said Dinsmore, grinning cheer- 
fully, and he raised the ball sharply and ran 
towards the net; he sent a high lob, which 
Fred tried to “kill,” with the result that the 
ball struck out of court. 

“Six-four,” said Dinsmore; his face was 
quite radiant over his victory. ‘““‘Want to 
have another set, or are you satisfied with 
my taking two out of three?” 

“T’m satisfied not to play another with 
you,” retorted Fred; he wiped his dripping 
face on his shirt sleeve and thrust his racket 
in its case. 

“Ton’t be a grouch because you're licked; 
don’t be a poor loser,’ Dinsmore ad- 
monished him. 

“Tt may be bad to be a poor loser, but it’s 
worse to be a poor winner,”’ Fred answered. 

Dinsmore laughed. “I’m not a poor win- 
ner; I’m a mighty good winner. Nobody 
enjoys winning more than I do. I don’t ’see 
what you’re grouching about—just because 
I give you a little jollying. You'll feel better 
after you’ve had a swim and got cooled off.” 

Fred did not deny it, but he was in no 
mood to assent to any suggestion that Dins- 
more might advance, and he walked there- 
fore in silence. Dinsmore, finding it im- 
possible to engage him in conversation, 
expressed his cheerfulness by whistling, and 
Fred felt that Dinsmore’s whistling was the 
most irritating sound in the world. 

When they arrived at the swimming hole 
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the night sounded sinister and mocking. It 
was not easy to decide what to do. Be- 
yond doubt Catherine had gone back after 
more herbs, but where? Quoghoggar was a 
big tract. I thought of driving back to the 
home neighborhood for a dog to put on her 
track. But no one living near us kept a 
hound; the only dog thereabouts was an old 
collie of little use for tracking. Nor would 
any of the men then at home know enough 
of the swamp to aid me greatly. Since I was 
there, I concluded to strike out alone and 
begin to search at once, for every moment 
might be precious. 

Hitching my horse, I set the barn doors 
open so that the animals should be company 
for each other. A rusty hay fork with one 
broken tine was lying on the barn floor. Tak- 
ing the fork in one hand,—it was better than 
no weapon at all,—and the lantern in the 
other hand, I started. My plan was to push 
into the swamp, shouting at times as I went, 
till I came to Quog Brook and then follow 
the stream for a mile or two both ways 
north and south. Never shall I forget that 
night trip into Quoghoggar! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


DOUBLE EXPO SURE By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


“Whether I win or lose, a game’s of no 
interest to me after it’s over,” said Fred. 
“Tt’s different with Dinsmore—always tell- 
ing everybody how he won or why he got 
licked.” 


“You're right there,” said Barclay. ‘Dins- 
more certainly does love to play every game 
over twice; if he wins, he likes to tell you 
how he won; and if he loses, he likes to tell 
you how he might have won.” 

“T never have to tell you or West that,” 
said Dinsmore jocularly, and without wait- 
ing for any retort he ran out on the spring- 
board and took a beautiful curving dive into 
the water. 

“That’s the worst of it,” muttered West; 
“he is good at everything he does.” 

“He needs to be taken down a peg,” re- 
marked Barclay. “It would be the best 
thing that could happen to him.” 

A few moments later, splashing about in 
the cool water, they ceased to think of Dins- 
more. And then, when they were dressing 
on the bank, he came and joined them, and 
they had to think of him again. 

“Feeling better, Fred?” he inquired 
benevolently, and West answered curtly: 


“Maybe you'll be ambitious enough to 
challenge me to another match tomorrow.” 

“T'll see how I’m feeling when tomorrow 
comes.” 

“All right. Don’t let your licking rankle.’’ 
_ Fortunately Barclay at that moment 
interrupted. “‘What do you suppose those 
birds are up to?” he asked. 

Two canoes had been paddled out from 
shore; in the bow of each stood a boy 
armed with a paddle that had a large sponge 
attached to the end of it. The boys sitting 
in the stern manceuvred the canoes into 
position so that the two who were standing 
could strike at each other with their weap- 
ons. The clash was brief; one thrust, and the 
stocky fellow in the red bathing suit poled 
the long fellow in the blue bathing suit clean 
overboard. 

The spectators laughed as the defeated 
contestant, clinging to his paddle, scrambled 
ashore. 

The victor held aloft his dripping weapon 
and shouted, “Odds bodikins! What other 
saucy varlet would shiver a lance with me?” 

The vanquished shook his dripping weap- 
on and shouted, “By my halidome, I will 
take thee on for another joust; an I pitch 
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and Aunt Columbia were greatly worried. 
“Bim’s so skittish I’m afraid he’s run away 
and thrown her out,’’ Mrs. Edwards said. 
Neither of them knew for what purpose 
Catherine had driven away; but her mother 
said to me in a low tone, so that Aunt 
Columbia could not hear, that Catherine 
had gone that way several times lately. 
“She brings home lots of herbs,’’ Mrs. Ed- 
wards continued. “I think she went for more 
today, and what I’m afraid of is that she’s 
been going into that awful Quoghoggar for 
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they found that several of their’ classmates 
of the sixth form and a number of fifth- 
formers were in the water and that others 
were preparing to enter it. Dinsmore, while 
he undressed, told Tom Barclay of his tennis 
victory and remarked that Fred didn’t take 
jollying very well when he got licked. 
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I recollected instantly that Addison and I 
had seen cohosh, spearmint, elecampane and 
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thee not into the drink, never call me true 
knight more.” 

He clambered again into his canoe; again 
there was a brief manceuvring, a brief 
clash, and again the long fellow went over- 
board ignominiously. 

“Jim Robbins isn’t built low enough to 

lay that game,”’ commented Fred. “The 
| om the legs the poorer the balance.” 

“Yes, and Ted Monroe is cleverer at 
handling a canoe than Bill Warren,” said 
Barclay. “Ted and Donald Murray make a 
good team.” 

“Huh!” said Dinsmore. “If I weren’t 
half-dressed, I’d take that fresh fifth-form 
outfit on and spill them. They make me tired 
anyway; they think it’s a Ba go round 

uting their Ivanhoe foolishness all over 
the place. Murray and Robbins are tryin 
to be funny that way all the time. It woul 
do them one if nobody ever noticed them. 
They’re always playing to the grandstand.” 

Fred’s eyes showed a momentary gleam. 

“You're right,” he said quietly. “They’re 

etting the idea that they’re the professional 
| ee men of the school. No fifth-former 
ought to get that idea about himself. It 
ought always to be a sixth-former that’s the 
comic character.” 

“Fred’s trying to be subtle,” remarked 
Dinsmore. “I’d rather have a fellow try to 
be funny than try to be subtle.” 

“T couldn’t have been so awfully subtle if 
4 - such a rise out of you,” responded 

red. 

He lingered after the other sixth-formers 
had departed to their dormitory; he waited 
until Donald Murray had dressed, and then 
he joined him and Monroe and congratulated 
them upon their stunt. They were pleased of 
course to have so eminent a sixth-former as 
Fred West pay them such a compliment; 
they were still more pleased to have him 
accompany them to the study building and 
on the way unfold a plan that would enable 
them to give a more elaborate demonstration 
of their talents. 

That evening after supper Fred called 
upon Dinsmore in hisroom. —~ 

“T stepped in, Jack, to let you know that 
I expect to ie my revenge on you tomor- 
row,” he said in his most genial tone. 

“Oh, you’ve got over being stuffy about 
pout licking have you?” Dinsmore 
laughed. “I thought you’d come round.” 

“You know human nature,’”’ Fred ad- 
mitted. “You read a fellow’s mind like a 
book.” 

“You're getting awfully sarcastic, 
aren’t you?” Dinsmore remarked. 

“Sarcastic? I don’t see why you think 
that when I just pay you a compli- 
ment.” 

“All right. I'll pay you the -compli- 
ment of playing with you again, but 
after that you needn’t feel hurt if I 
look for a game with fellows that can 
make it more interesting.” 

“I should think you would, if there 
are any such,” replied Fred meekly. 

He opened the door, stepped out into 
the hall and then paused to read a notice 
affixed to the wall opposite. “Of all the 
nerve!” he exclaimed. ‘Come here, Jack, 
and look at this.” 

Dinsmore, standing beside him, read 
the following: 


Aitention, Sixth Form! 

_I, Donald Murray, Knight of the Bath, 
aided by my trusty squire, T. Monroe, 
Paddler Extraordinary, having vanquished 
all comers in the Water Joust, do hereby 
pronounce and proclaim myself Supreme 
Champion. An ye be not all caitiffs and naughty 
knaves, let there stand forth one willing to 
enter the lists against me, that I may do m: 
devoir upon him and aid him to cleanse himse 
with a hearty good will and that right merrily. 

DonaLtp Murray: 


Dinsmore snorted. “For the sake of the 
school somebody ought to suppress that 
fresh guy with his nutty idea of humor.” 

_‘Almost insulting, the way he’s 
his placard directly opposite your door,” 
suggested Fred. “Like a special challenge 
ree you as if you especially needed a 
path, 

‘I don’t know but what it would be more 
dignified just to tear the notice down and 
ignore it,” observed Dinsmore. 

.“‘He’d only put it up again; he’d keep 
(lisplaying it and taunting the sixth form 
until he | ot somebody to accept his 
vhallenge. And then he’d probably spill him. 
\s you say, some one ought to suppress this 
‘ifth-form nuisance, and I think it’s our duty 
to do it.” 

“How do you mean ‘our’?”” 
“Yours and mine. I guess you'll admit 
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I’m an expert at paddling, whether I am at 
tennis or not.” 

“Yes, you’re all there in a canoe; I'll 
admit that.” 

“And you're the stocky build, like Murray 
—the kind that it won’t be easy to upset. 
Are you afraid to go up against him?” 

“Afraid? Me?” Dinsmore looked at Fred 
scornfully. ““No more than I am of you on 
the tennis court.” 

_“All right then. I'll tell Murray we accept 
his challenge. Or would you rather write 
him a letter in his own style?” 

Dinsmore waved his hands disdainfully. 
“Tell him anything you like. Tell him he’d 
better wear armor—except that he’d drown 
if he did.” 

“We'll make it a week from today,” said 
Fred. “That will give us time to practice, 
and everybody will get interested. The only 
point in accepting the challenge at all is to 
make sure that a big crowd is on hand to see 
the lesson.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Dinsmore, “leave 
his silly notice on the wall. It will stir the 
fellows up when they see it; they’ll none of 
them miss the show.” ' 

He read Murray’s placard a second time 
and seemed to become more inflamed by it 
than before. ‘Freshest thing I ever heard 
of!” he fumed. “A fifth-former coming into 
the sixth-form dormitory and putting up 
a sign like that!” 

“And right opposite your door too,” said 


“He'll be sorry he did.” , 

Tom Barclay appeared in the corridor 
at that moment, and Dinsmore invited his 
attention to the sign. Barclay seemed to 
find it amusing rather than offensive, a 
point of view that exasperated Dinsmore. 

“T’m glad for the sake of the form that 
some of us have too much pride to see any- 
thing funny in that,’”’ Dinsmore remarked 
coldly. 
“Jack and I are going to defend the 


honor of the form and the school against 
these base pretenders,” explained Fred. 
“You'll make a great team,” Barclay 


answered ironically. 

“If you think you can do any better, get 
some fellow and we’ll show you you're mis- 
taken.” Dinsmore was not in a mood to 
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accept any remarks belittling the seriousness 
of the affair or his own ability to deal with it. 
“If you have any class spirit at all, you'll 
have your friends at. the pond a week from 
today to cheer the winner of the water 
joust.” 

“Yes,” said Fred. “Jack has elected him- 
self champion of the sixth to oppose the 
fifth-form champion, and all the rest of us 


posted ‘have got to back him up.” 


“You can do more than cheer too,” said 
Dinsmore. “I’ll want some practice, and you 
can go out in a canoe and let me poke you 
off into the water.” 

“Fine idea, very,” responded Barclay. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was the part that 
Barclay showed himself willing to take the 
next day when Fred and Dinsmore after 
they had finished their game of tennis ap- 
peared at the swimming hole. He had a 
= with the end well protected by a large 

ath sponge, and he stood up in Dave Orr’s 
canoe and announced that it was yet to be 
seen whether Jack Dinsmore was an adequate 
representative of the sixth or not. 

“You'll soon find out,” shouted Dinsmore, 


““Come here, 
Jack, and look at this” 


and he muttered to Fred, “I'll make a 
monkey of him; look, he can hardly keep 
his balance as it is.” 

“T talked with him; I made him see it was 
his duty to come out and give you some 
practice,” Fred answered. 

“Oh, well, if he’s out just to do that,” 
Dinsmore said, mollified. 

Fred pushed off in his canoe, and Dins- 
more stood up in the bow and brandished 
his weapon. Fred was more skillful in manag- 
ing a canoe than Dave Orr was; he brought 
his craft up in such a way that Dinsmore 
was able to strike while Barclay was not in 
position, and overboard went Barclay, 
capsizing the canoe. 

“You needn’t feel bad, Tom; it’s no more 
than I’ll do to that fresh guy that calls him- 
self the supreme champion,” boasted Dins- 
more. “Anybody else want to challenge me 
for the right to pitch young Murray over- 
board?” 

Several volunteered, but none fared an 
better than Barclay had done. With eac 
new and easy victory Dinsmore, standing in 
the canoe, seemed to swell in confidence and 

ride and to brandish his sponge-tipped 
ance more flamboyantly. And his partner, 
Fred West, seemed to become more and more 
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Murray poled him into the 
water with ridiculous ease 


amused, laughing heartily while Dinsmore 
hurled his taunts and challenges upon the 
air. 

“You don’t need any practice,’ Barclay 
said to Dinsmore. “You can take young 
Murray now and handle him just as easily 
as you did me.” ; 

“Yes, but the thing to do is to advertise 
the show beforehand,” said Dinsmore.“‘We 
want to have a big crowd out to see him 
humiliated. That’s what we want to do— 
humiliate such a fresh guy so that we'll 
have no more of his impudence.” 

“We'll have a big crowd out all right,” 
said Dave Orr. 

Indeed there was sufficient preliminary 
advertising of the event; Murray and Mon- 
roe posted daily notices of the low esteem in 
which they held the sixth-form champion and 
of the duckings to which they would subject 
him—notices imitative in their phrasing of 
what Dinsmore contemptuously termed 
“Tyanhoe English.” On the other hand, 
Fred West and Tom Barclay exercised their 
a ay in devising posters that would 
inflame both Dinsmore and the fifth form; 











they announced that their 
champion, though a sixth- 
former of only ordinary abil- 
ity and courage, would over- 
come the best that the fifth 
form could produce, and they bespoke 
for him the loyal support of every 
true sixth-former. They did not sign 
their names to these notices, and Dins- 
more’s efforts to ascertain the author- 
ship were futile. 
On the afternoon appointed for the com- 
bat the shore of the swimming hole was 
lined with members of the fifth and sixth 
forms; they all had the appearance of ex- 
pecting a humorous, rather than an exciting, 
event. First to paddle up to the float were 
the sixth-form pair, clad in bathing suits, 
Fred West dipping his blade leisurely while 
Dinsmore reclined in the waist of the canoe 
in an attitude of unconcern. A few moments 
later the hostile craft rounded the point of 
land that projected out above the swimming 
hole. Immediately there was an outburst of 
laughter and cheering from the spectators; 
for in the bow of the canoe, posed heroically, 
with one foot raised and planted on the 
thwart, with sponge-tipped spear held be- 
fore him in his right hand and a gold- 
ainted shield made out of a barrel head 
held before him in his left hand, wearing 
a gold-painted pasteboard helmet with a 
plume plucked from a feather duster, Don- 
ald Murray appealed to the fancy of the 
crowd. 

“What hol’? he shouted. “Where is he 
that dared challenge the supremacy of the 
Knight in Golden Armor?” 

“Here is he!” cried Fred West pointing to 
his partner. 

“Nay, ’tis no true knight accoutred 
thus, with neither shield nor buckler. ’Tis 
some poor village hind or serf; bid him 
give place to one of nobler blood.” 

“T’ll knock your block off,” said Dins- 
more, rising to his feet. 

Cautiously Fred paddled away from 
the float out into the middle of the pool; 
warily the other craft approached. Mur- 
ray maintained his haughty and dis- 
dainful attitude, insecure of equilibrium 
though it was; Dinsmore braced himself, 
lowered his spear and. made ready to 
thrust with it when he should be within 
striking distance. The canoes were ap- 
proaching each other bow on. 

Suddenly Fred West swerved his canoe 
sharply to the right across Murray’s 
bow. Dinsmore, unprepared for the ma- 
nceuvre, was left helpless and exposed to 
the enemy. And Murray, with a gesture 
negligent and delicate, raised his spear, 
poked Dinsmore in the ribs with the 
sponge, and sent him pi a Fred West 
managed to keep the canoe from capsiz- 
ing as Dinsmore went overboard. 

Coming to the surface, Dinsmore heard 
the shouts and laughter of those on the 
shore. Even those whom he might rightly 
have regarded as his supporters, the 
members of the sixth form, seemed more 
amused than chagrined at his disaster. 
He swam to the float, clambered up on it 
and shouted, “It’s the best three out of 

. five, Murray; you can’t win on a fluke!” 
“Odds bodikins, three out of five or seven 
out of nine, ’twere all one to me,’’ replied 
Murray. 

“Go to it, Jack!’ shouted a sixth-former 
or “Let’s see you knock his block 
om! 


Dinsmore scolded Fred West as he got 
into the canoe. ““What were you trying to do 
anyway? That was your fault. You rush 
right at him now and don’t swing aside till 
after I ram him.” 

red made no answer, but he pushed 
the craft through the water vigorously. In 
a moment he and Monroe were sending 
their canoes towards each other at top 
speed. Unperturbed, Murray held his stat- 
uesque attitude while Dinsmore stood with 
knees bent, feet wide apart, and shoul- 
ders lowered. The enemy was on his right, 
and he was prepared to lunge at him as the 
canoes slipped past each other. 

But again Fred West executed his peculiar 
manceuvre and swung his canoe suddenly 
across the enemy’s bow. Again Dinsmore, 


wholly unprepared, was helpless, and Mur- 
ray poled him into the water with ridiculous 
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ease. This time as Dinsmore scrambled out 
upon the float: he was left in no doubt that 
he had been the victim of a joke that amused 
his classmates as much as it amused the 
members of the fifth form. 

“Come on now, champ; make a fight of it!” 
bawled Tom Barclay. 

“Hit that baby again and get a cigar!” 
shouted a fifth-former. 

“Don’t let them think you're easy, 
champ!” cried Harry Lord of the sixth. 

“T won’t let anybody think I’m easy,” 
Dinsmore answered angrily. “Bring that 
canoe here, Fred. It’s three out of five.” 

Fred West gravely propelled the canoe up 
to the float and held it there while Dinsmore 
again embarked. 

“Land on him this time, Jack,” Fred 
urged. “Knock his block off. Don’t let him 
have it all his own way.” 

Dinsmore did not deign to notice his 
partner; but his hands clenched the paddle 
more tightly, and he shifted his position in 
the canoe a trifle. 

Fred bent again to his work and in a 
moment had the canoe skimming along at 
a good rate. Then suddenly Dinsmore struck 
—not at Murray, who was still yards away, 
but at his faithless colleague. He rammed 
the dripping sponge against Fred’s un- 
suspecting mouth and with such violence 
that it caused him to turn a back somersault 
clean over the stern of the canoe. For an 
instant afterwards Dinsmore remained up- 
right but wobbling; then he lost his balance 
and went under also. 

Fred, coming to the surface, was con- 
scious of considerable physical discomfort— 
more than that occasioned by the water he 
had swallowed. His mouth felt much as it 
might have felt if a horse had kicked it, but 
a momentary investigation satisfied him 
that he had lost no teeth and that his jaw 
was not broken. Relieved of anxiety, he 
cried wrathfully, “What do you think 
you're doing, you big boob!” 

Dinsmore, swimming away to the boat 
house on the farther shore of the pond, 
offered no response; and Fred, pushing his 
canoe ashore, made the unwelcome dis- 
covery that the spectators now regarded 
him rather than his former partner as a fit 
object of amusement. 

“That was a good one he handed you, 
Fred,” said Tom Barclay 

“T guess Dinsmore has the last laugh after 
all,” remarked Harry Lord. 

“You certainly got what was coming to 
you, Fred,” observed Bill Hazeltine. “I 
guess you won’t be so keen to doublecross 
a fellow next time.” 

“Oh, go on,” Fred answered resentfully. 
“You were all in on it; you wanted him 
shown up.” 

“Yes, but he put on the best show,” said 
Hazeltine. 

Fred went home sore in spirit, brooding 
over the fickleness of public favor. Every- 
body had been willing to coéperate with him 
in executing the joke on Dinsmore, and now 
apparently everybody was more than will- 
ing to see the joke turned against him. 

Donald Murray was left maintaining his 
posture of the unconquerable knight and 
uttering bombastic challenges. 

After Fred had dressed he sat in his 
room for a while, thinking things over. 
Then he went down the corridor to Dins- 
more’s room and knocked on the door. 
Dinsmore opened it. 

“Jack,” Fred said, “I want to talk to 
you.” 

“What do you want to say?” Dinsmore 
asked stiffly. 

“That I’m sorry, for one thing. Let me 
come in, won’t you?” 

Dinsmore stepped aside, and Fred en- 
tered. 

“T started out to give you a lesson,” 
Fred said. “I guess when one fellow starts 
out on another that way the only sure 
thing is that he’ll get a lesson himself.” 

“Why did you want to give me one?” 

“Maybe I’ll only get in worse with you 
if I let you have it straight, but I’ll tell 
you. You know you hate to get licked at 
anything. Everybody has noticed that 
about you.” 

“Everybody hates to get licked.” 

“Yes, but you do a lot of gloating when 
you win, and you're not very keen to 
favor the other fellow on a close decision 
when a match is close. Line balls in tennis, 
that kind of thing. I don’t mean you're 
crooked—”’ 4 

“Oh, you don’t!’ Dinsmore cried jeer- 
ingly. “Considering the way you double- 
crossed me today, it’s a real satisfaction 
to know you don’t think I’m crooked.” 
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Fred flushed. “Well, take it or leave it, 
you have the reputation of giving yourself 
the benefit of the doubt always, and I repeat 
that I don’t think you’re crooked—though 
I do think you're grasping. The fellows that 
like you best were keen on my scheme to 
have you shown up this afternoon. But be- 
cause I’d done a rather dirty trick in getting 
you shown up the same fellows were de- 
lighted when you turned on me and rammed 
me. Now if you feel that you’re done with 


THE GIFT OF THE RIVER. 


RS. PYLE stood for a long time 
with her shoulder pressed 
against the door and her 
hand across her throbbin 
heart. Into her confuse 
mind came fragmentary 
recollections of the stories 
of hunters who not only 
saw bears and deer along 
the thickly forested shores of the river a 
few miles away but brought home the hides 
and meat and antlers of the animals. There 
also wildcats were frequently killed. The 
animals of which she had caught a single 
fearful-glimpse must be bears or deer; the 
creature that had hurled himself toward the 
porch might be a wildcat. 

“But they cannot get me here!’ cried 
Mrs. Pyle. Then she began to weep. Old Bill 
and poor Mooley would stand small chance 
of surviving even if the flood spared them! 

When her heart ceased to pound so 
violently Mrs. Pyle walked across the room 
to her chair and took her Bible upon her 
knee. She felt suddenly a great peace of 
mind. She had done the best she could to 
save the lives of her beasts; she would still 
make every effort she could to save her own. 
If the water rose to the door, she would go 
into the second story. More to save herself 
she could not do. 

She read several Psalms aloud; then she 
laid her Bible down and listened. It was 
strange that, apparently surrounded as she 
was by wild animals, she could hear no 
noise, neither snarl nor growl, only the 
louder and louder whistling of the shrill 
wind. Even from old Bill and Mooley there 
was no sound. But in time of great danger, 
Mrs. Pyle remembered, animals ceased to 
feel enmity for one another. She thought of 
a Bible verse about the lion and the lamb 
lying down together and a little child leading 
them. Half in curiosity, half in sympathy 
with the poor creatures thus driven from 
their caves and dens and carried away by 
the flood, she turned her light low and, lifting 
her window shade, looked out. 

Again she saw the sea of water with the 
moon shining upon it. The sight made her 
shiver from head to foot, made her head 
reel and her teeth chatter. Still the moon 
seemed to be flying from cloud to cloud, and 
still the island seemed to be moving with it. 





me, that’s all right. But I hope you'll feel 
we can be friends again.” 

Dinsmore was silent for a moment, and 
then a friendly twinkle appeared in his 


eyes. 
aT hear that Murray and Monroe fancy 
themselves in tennis and think that they 
can make a clean-up in the doubles tourna- 
ment,” he said. “Fred, let’s you and me go 
in together and stop them.” : 
Fred reached out his hand, and Dinsmore 


The animals had drawn nearer the porch; 
they pressed now against the step in a solid 
mass. Either they saw Mrs. Pyle in the dim 
light, or with some acute animal sense they 
detected her human presence. They tried to 
mount the low step to the porch, and with 
one accord they uttered a strange sound, 
low-pitched, dolorous—the strangest sound 
Mrs. Pyle had ever heard. It did not express 
rage, but hideous, almost human, fright. 
rs. Pyle no longer feared the strange 
visitors; her terror sprang now from the 
common danger so fearfully expressed. She 
ressed her face to the glass, trying to keep 
ook the sobs that filled her throat. It was 
at that moment that her terror of the flood 
reached its climax, at that moment that she 
wished the dreadful death that threatened 
her might come quickly. 

But the fearful intensity of fright lasted 
only a moment, and descent from the height 
of terror was much more rapid than ascent 

n. 

Mrs. Pyle’s gaze traveled from the ani- 
mals at the step to the smaller creature that 
had sprung at her and that now was lying 
on the porch. Whether bear cub or wildcat, 
it was clearly either hurt or exhausted. As 
Mrs. Pyle looked it too lifted its voice in 
echo of the other voices in tones shriller and 
more blatant, but equally filled with the woe 
of all the world. 

The sound produced, however, no woe in 
the heart of Mrs. Pyle. The sobs came, but 
they were mixed with hysterical laughter. 
Mrs. Pyle tottered across to her chair and 
sat down. There she laughed and cried until 
she could laugh and cry no more. 

“Tt’s a calf!” she exclaimed as soon as she 
could frame the words. “It’s a little young, 
helpless calf!’ 

As if in applause of the brilliant discovery 
the larger creatures uttered again their low 
and fearful moan. 

“They’re cows!’’ cried Mrs. Pyle. “Cows! 
Nothing but poor, flooded-out cows. When 
they mooed together I thought it was lions 


roaring! I declare to goodness!” Mrs. Pyle- 


rose and sat down again helplessly to gather 
more strength. ‘There was never a cow in 
this. world that I was afraid of, never one 
that I am going to be afraid of!” 

Trying her strength once more, Mrs. Pyle 
walked toward the door. When she opened 


It was manned by Jonathan! 
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took it. “I won’t doublecross you on that,” 
said Fred. ‘You can believe me.” 

“T’ll leave the decision of all the close 
points to you,” said Dinsmore. 

Two weeks later Dinsmore and West 
defeated Murray and Monroe in the finals 
of the tennis tournament. And no one could 
have been more courteous to an opponent 
or more modest in victory than Dinsmore, 
and no one could have been more generous 
in giving credit to a partner than West. 


_ Lart Iwo. 
By Elsie Singmaster 


it moos and bawls ted her in concert. 
Straight out upon the porch she stepped. 
“You poor, r souls!” said she as if she 
were addressing a human audience. 

_ The little calf at her feet gave an answer- 
ing bleat without lifting his head. How he 

d survived his journey in the water was 
difficult to understand. That the creatures 
were petted cattle was evident when the 
made no protest as Mrs. Pyle half carried, 
half dragged the calf into the kitchen. She 
left the door open and talked as she worked. 
She had a large sz of fresh milk, 
which she poured down his throat from a 
bottle. Then, wrapping him in pieces of old 
carpet, she went to look at the rest of 
the live stock so strangely gathered to- 
gether. 

She looked carefully also at the water. 
An hour before it had reached a spot perhaps 
six inches below the window of the little 
chicken house. Now it was up to the window. 
If it continued to rise for another hour at 
the same rate, it would leave the cattle onl 
a little standing room. She said to herse 
that she must be dreaming, that such a flood 
was incredible. 

But the flood was real; it was there before 
her eyes. Somewhere great dams must‘ have 
broken and sent down their store of water. 
Since the river had risen so high, it might 
rise still higher. 

Mrs. Pyle could not quite despair, how- 
ever, so long as there was something she 
could do. “I could put these poor things on 
the porch,” she said, and she went closer to 
her strange guests. 

To the neck of one a halter was still at- 
tached. With willing though awkward feet 
the cow stepped to the floor of the porch and 
rubbed her head against Mrs. Pyle as a 
horse might do. She was an Alderney with 

t gentle eyes. Mrs. Pyle fastened the 

ter to the ring of the window shutter. 

When she cast about in her mind for halters 
for the others she could think of nothin 
except her braided rugs. With strong aad 
ruthless fingers she separated into its original 
cable the rug that she had just finished and 
with her scissors cut it into suitable lengths. 
One by one she led the six cows to the porch 
and made them fast. To places beside 
them she led Mooley and old Bill. 

“If the water rises higher, I shall have 
or se them and let them swim,’ she 
said. 

Indoors she looked at the clock. It was 
still only an hour after midnight. The 
little calf on the floor was sleeping com- 
fortably in all his wrappings. He breathed 
heavily; the clock ticked slowly, and out- 
side the wind filled the air with sound. 
Mrs. Pyle opened her Bible, but she 
could not read. In spite of the strong coffee 
she dozed from time to time; long-con- 
tinued terror has a benumbing power. She 
remembered afterwards that she had 
looked at the clock at half past twelve. 
At two she went to the door. The water 
had not receded. ; 

“Tf there were only something I could 
do!” she cried. 

An uneasy motion from the porch sug- 

sted a task. It had probably been many 

ours since the cows were milked. The 
prospect of something to do once more 
cheered and encouraged her. She sought 

all the pails she had and brought out a 

little hassock to serve as a milking stool. 

Shifting the cattle about on the little 
porch so that she could milk them and 
the milking itself consumed more than an 
hour. Mrs. Pyle had never milked cows 
that gave such an extraordinary quantity. 
She filled her pails, then emptied them 
into a large tub and filled them again, 
saving each drop carefully—why she did 
not know. Once more the cows expresse(! 
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their comfort by rubbing their smooth bodies 
against her. It seemed to her that they 
must be cold in the wind, which was blowing 
directly from the west upon the little porch. 
She had no blankets to cover them, but she 
had rugs in plenty. When she had fastened 
them to the backs of the cows with long 
strings of braided rags the animals presented 
a queer spectacle. 

ow it occurred to Mrs. Pyle that when 
Jonathan tried to reach the island he might 
be swept away. She did her best to put the 
thought out of her mind, but could not. 
The recollection of the waving lantern 
ceased to comfort her; it might ‘have been a 
signal to some one else. Jonathan might 
have set out the night before and have 
come a victim to the flood. He might indeed 
never have reached the mainland even! 
Mrs. Pyle laid her head upon the table and 
gave way once more. 

At four o’clock a fearful thump against 
her knee awakened her. Starting up, she 
thought the house was washing from its 
foundation and that her hour had come. 
Then she saw that the calf had roused from 
sleep; he was revived and apparently en- 
tirely restored to that great vigor which 
belongs to his species. Before him the cat 
had fled to the mantelpiece. He tossed tail 
and hind legs into the air; he bounded and 
leaped and cavorted about the little kitchen; 
he greeted his fellows with defiant bawls. 
Either his parent was not among them, or 
else he possessed no natural affection, for 
he went no nearer them. Pursuing him, Mrs. 
Pyle penned him into the corner with a 
chair, but he jumped over it and upset her. 
Finally she got a section of her rag cable 
firmly round his neck and fastened him to a 
corner of the old settle. Mrs. Pyle did not 
laugh, even hysterically, at the gambols of 
the annoying creature. The grave 
doubt of Jonathan’s safety was 
not to be shaken off. a 

When she went to the door 4 
the next time the moonlight was 4 

aling in the beginning of a 
bright dawn. The flood was rap- 
idly receding; the little chicken 
house and stable were now stand- 
ing entirely above the water. 
Mrs. Pyle noticed the fact with 
a dull heart. Before her the tur- 
bid flood moved rapidly with 
trees, great and small, houses 
and sheds upon its bosom. Boats 
washed from their moorings 
moved tenantless toward the 
sea. The sight of them filled the measure of 
Mrs. Pyle’s foreboding to the full. 

Presently she untied the cows and led 
them from the porch, leaving them to cro 
the sweet young grass. Mooley and old Bill 
she returned to the stable, and at once the 
chickens sailed down from their tree with 
excited cacklings as if in justifiable protest 
against an inconsiderate providence. After 
many struggles she tethered the calf beside 
Mooley. 

Then she wrapped herself in a shawl and 
sat down upon the doorstep to watch. The 
sun shone on the green grass and the beauti- 
ful bodies of the cattle, on the faint green 
and gold tips of the budding trees and on 
the great river, which it turned into a 
molten stream. The beauty all about her 
seemed to make the deadly fear at her heart 
more terrible. 

After a long time she put her kitchen in 
order and got herself some breakfast; then 
once more she sat down on the doorstep. 
Presently she milked the cows and fed old 
Bill and Mooley and the chickens and then 
sat down again. She tried to read her Bible; 
she tried to begin another rug, but she could 
do nothing. Rheumatic pains reminded her 
that she was old, that except for the sister 
whom she perhaps never pic see Jona- 
than was her all. What fearful anxiety had 
the night brought to that dear sister so near 
yet so far removed? Mrs. Pyle’s mind 
traveled despairingly past the grief that 
Jonathan’s death would bring to fhe future. 
What should she do, how should she live, if 
Jonathan did not come home? 

Presently she lay down on the old settle, 
but she could not rest. Again she sat down 
— the doorstep, shivering and sick at 
leart. 

Late in the afternoon she saw a little boat 
coming upstream in a slanting direction. 
She clasped her hands together frantically; 
she ceased for an instant to breathe; she 
held her clasped hands against her heart. 
Then she rushed down the sloping grass 
plot to a spot as near the wharf as she could 
set. From there she stared until her vision 
almost failed. Then for all her sixty years 
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NEW WAYS OF LIFE 


Mrs. Pyle began to dance up and down and 
to wave her apron. 

__The cows, still blanketed with braided rugs, 
lifted their heads, contemplated her gravely 
and went on feeding. The paroxysm did 
not last very long; in a moment she fixed 
her eyes upon the little boat as if her 
longing gaze could help to draw it safe 
to the shore. It came nearer each moment. 
It was manned by Jonathan! With a last 
tremendous pull he swung it into the quiet 
water above the landing stage and there 
deftly made fast to a tree trunk. Then he 
sprang out to the spongy bank and to his 
mother’s side. 

For an instant Jonathan looked at his 
mother. From the enormous destruction and 
sorrow brought by the great flood they were 
safe, almost as by a miracle. But Jonathan 
spoke shortly as was the Pyle habit. 

“Well, mother,”’ said he. 

“Well, Jonathan,” said she. 

“Were you frightened?” 

“A little.” 

Jonathan looked round him. Then he 
placed his hand over his mouth as if for 
once a boisterous laugh had threatened to 
burst forth. “What have we here?” 

“They came in the night,” explained Mrs. 
Pyle. “I’ve sheltered them and milked them, 
and now I’m feeding them.” 

“A use for rag rugs at last!’ was Jona- 
than’s cruel comment. 

“T didn’t care anything about the rugs. 
What’s the matter with you, Jonathan?” 

Jonathan was blinking in a queer way. 
“T had to go up to the Blue Bell stock farm 
to start down,” he said. “They lost their six 
finest Alderneys last night in the flood. 
They offer a thousand dollars for the return 
of ’em, mother.” 

“So!” said Mrs. Pyle. But the expletive 
was not sufficiently expressive. 
oracious to goodness, Jona- 


“And they lost a grand calf. 
I don’t suppose you’ve got him 
in a apron pocket?” 

rs. Pyle giggled ; Jonathan 
had made a joke. “I’ve. got the 
calf in the stable. He spent the 
night with me in the kitchen.” 

“So,” said Jonathan. 

But the largess of the river 
was not yet all told. When the 
water had receded to its normal 
line, when the Blue Bell stock 
dealers had taken their valuable 
property and had paid their large 
reward, when the high land on Pyle’s Island 
was all planted and the low land was ready 
for cultivating, Jonathan made an amazing 
discovery. Mrs. Pyle, sitting busily replen- 
ishing her stock o' rugs, beginning with an 
especially large and handsome one to be 
presented as a thank offering to the preach- 
er’s wife, saw Jonathan come running up the 
path from his fields. Watching him in as- 
tonishment, she found her work taken from 
her hands and herself lifted from her chair. 
Such a demonstration was hitherto unheard 
of from Jonathan. She yielded limply to his 

asp and found herself led out of the 

ouse and down the walk to the lower end 
of the island, which she had not approached 
since the night of the flood. At the point of 
the island Jonathan stopped. 

“Well?” said he. 

“T don’t see anything,” answered Mrs. 
Pyle. “Except my dear sister’s island, which 
I can’t get to.” } 

“Look into the water,” said Jonathan. 

Mrs. Pyle did so. 

“T’ve been watching it for three years,” 
said Jonathan. 

“Watching what? Speak up, Jonathan!’ 
For the first time in forty years Mrs. Pyle 
was almost angry with her son. “You are 
the provokingest—oh, Jonathan!” 

She saw what he intended she should see. 
The last flood had completed the work of 
many other floods. From Mrs. Pyle’s island 
to her sister’s ran asand bar not yet quite to 
the surface of the water, but sound and safe. 

Mrs. Pyle’s hand was on the buttons of 
her shoe in an instant. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Jona- 


than. 

“To do! Sure enough!” Mrs. Pyle spoke 
as if her action were so self-evident and 
reasonable that the question was absurd. 
Then she laughed. She found herself lifted 
up in Jonathan’s strong arms; she shut her 
eyes; she protested nervously. Then she 
held her breath until it seemed to her an 
hour had passed. ’ 

The next moment, dry-shod and with a 
heart almost bursting with happiness, Mrs. 
Pyle found herself upon her sister’s island. 





F never-failing amusement to 
the Westerner when he visits 
friends ‘“‘back East” are the 
questions sometimes asked 
concerning the people of the 
prairies—how they live, what 
trials they undergo, what 

dangers they face. Many who have never 

crossed the Mississippi have failed to keep 
in touch with all that has happened ‘out 

West”? in the past two or three decades; 

they know little how life has changed for the 
rairie farmer and his family, what new 

influences have overcome the uncertainties 
of pioneer days. 

Today it seems marvellous that early set- 
tlers had the courage to take up a claim of 
virgin sod ten or fifteen miles from any 
town and remote from neighbors and then 
build a shack and start the family on the 
long struggle to transform the unbroken 

assland into a tilled and fertile farmstead. 

much had to be done to establish that 
kind of home, so much labor and sacrifice 
had to go into its making! Behind a breaking 
plow the farmer trudged turning over the 
new sod; then he pulverized the earth for 
ating, He had to guard his herds and 
ocks, for there were no fences. Roads 
angled aimlessly over the plain, and no trees 
protected the tiny dwelling from fierce 
storms. But courage won! The story of those 
early experiences remains in many minds, 
uncorrected by any knowledge of the events 
that have happened since. 

The other day I visited a farm home that 
was started in just such a manner as I have 
described. It was a typical farm, a hundred 
and sixty miles west of the Missouri River, 
won from bare prairie by its owner, now 
gray-haired but still sturdy. The house stood 
in a large yard where lilacs, fruit trees and a 
few rows of old-fashioned flowers were grow- 
ing. Farther back was a great red barn with a 
Pennsylvania roof, then cattle yards and 
sheds among some cottonwood and box 
elder trees. Early settlers planted trees of 
those kinds because they grow rapidly. 
Now they wish they had planted elms—a 
tree that withstands high winds and in- 
creases in beauty with the years. A small 
garage held a motor car, one of the moderate- 
priced makes, used for steady service be- 
tween town and farm. 

“We go to the county seat fifteen miles 
away two or three times a week, and the 
young folks often go there for amusement, 
so the car is kept rather busy,” explained my 
host. “It used to take all day to drive to 
town; now we go in about forty minutes. 
There’s a gravel road part way, and we ho 
to have one of the new paved roads of the 
county past the farm next year. Then we 
shall be just the same as in town.” 

He did not mention that two smaller 
villages have grown up within five miles of 
the farm since it was a lonesome claim, or 
that the rural carrier leaves the daily paper 
every morning. The carrier makes his round 
in a car and, unless roads are bad, finishes 
his trip before noon. 

“Come fight in,” said my host, and we 
entered through the kitchen door. I noticed 
an enameled sink and shiny faucets. Outside 
was a windmill that, whirring merrily in the 
summer breeze, filled a red tank set high on a 
tower and Sag ong running water through 
the house. In the living room were a phono- 
graph and a small radio set. 

“This radio we just put in on trial,” re- 
marked the farmer, “‘but I guess we’ll keep 
it. You see we get the markets every noon 









NO ISOLATION NOW 


wr, 


and the weather predictions; then it fur- 
nishes the family a lot of enjoyment eve- 
nings, which used to be mighty dull when we 
had none of these things. When we got a 
telephone it seemed like entering into a new 
life, but telephones are common now. We 
can talk to everyone in the neighborhood and 
to town, and it costs only a dollar a month.” 
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ON PRAIRIE FARMS 


(By Charles Moreau 
Harger 


Coming in touch with the outside world 
by means of the motor car, the telephone 
and the radio has taken away isolation 
and given the farmer of the prairies a larger 
outlook on things. His family is enjoying 
almost everything that the town family 
enjoys. The contents of the house I visited 
were not exceptional. Few farmsteads be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies are 
without the car and the telephone, and an 
astonishing number have radio sets. In the 
county in which this home is situated there 
are twenty-six thousand persons and more 
than six thousand motor cars; every farm- 
house has rural delivery, and virtually all 
have telephones. But I had noticed that 
— were no lamps, and mentioned the 

act. 

“We have a lighting system with the tank 
in the cyclone cellar,”-the farmer explained. 
“By next year we expect to have electric 
lights from the county-seat plant, which is 
running lines into the country. Then all our 
buildings will be lighted. About four hundred 
farms of the county now have them.” 

“A eyclone cellar? Have to use it much?” 

“Well,” the farmer replied with a laugh, 
“it gives us a feeling of security. Once about 
eight years ago things looked pretty black, 
and mother and the children went into it, 
but all we got was high wind. However, you 
can’t tell; they do have them, you know, and 
it’s just as well to be prepared. I never saw a 
tornado yet, and we've lived here forty 
years.” 

But the winds do blow, sometimes in hot 
blasts and sometimes ir blizzards. Prairie 


A LAND OF MOTORS 





houses are built to withstand them, how- 
ever, and the cheery base burners—and 
even furnaces in a great number of houses— 
take away the chill. So in appearance the 
Western farm home is not much different 
from the farm home anywhere. Here are the 
same washing machines, the same rugs and 
the same kitchen cabinets that you see in 
Massachusetts. In the store windows are the 
same styles of sweaters, red sandals, fancy 
shirts and ties that appear in the windows of 
Schenectady or of Pittsfield. The wide-spread 
distribution of nationally-known- goods 
reaches even the smallest hamlet, thence to 
go to the homes of village and farm no mat- 
ter where situated. 

When the pioneer broke the sod he used 
a team of horses—oxen were used mostly 
before the open plains were settled. For 
many years he walked behind the plow; then 
he perched on the seat of a riding plow and 
thought he had reached the height of com- 
fort. A few years ago along came the tractor. 
Owing to its expense it is not in general use, 
but on the large fields of level land it is a 
most useful machine. Four, six or eight plows 
with the harrows behind, are pulled steadily 
back and forth, leaving the soil ready for the 
final planting. In harvest the tractor pulls 
the reaper—or two of them—and even a 
combined reaper and thresher. Alongside 
the reaper-thresher, which is just beginning 
its career, a motor truck is driven, and the 
stream of wheat pours into it, the kernels of 
which only a few minutes before were resting 
in the waving stalks. 

The motor truck is much more common. 
All large farms have that useful servant, 
which hauls products to market, brings out 
supplies and proves generally indispensable. 
The old dependable horses, which are still 
needed in the fields, are used in transporta- 
tion only when the roads are muddy. 

You may drive for half a day on prairie 
roads and meet not more than two or three 
horse-drawn vehicles. The towns have no 
hitching racks except a few off on a side 
street to accommodate scattering teams. 
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The farms of the prairies have more 
motors than farms of the East, because, 
since the fields are more nearly level, gas- 
driven vehicles can accomplish more than 
those with horses. So we find trucks in com- 
mon use and at least one motor car on nearly 
every farm. When a family moves—that is, 
if the distance be not more than a hundred 
miles—trucks carry the household goods to 
the new home. On the hard-surfaced roads 
that are building on main highways the 
freight trucks and the passenger motor cars 
that serve the local needs run on schedule. 
By the end of 1924 you may be able to drive 
on pavement from central Kansas to Boston. 

This new condition of prairie farm life 
might be expected in regions that were set- 
tled early, and where families are old, but it 
is more general than that. Motor westward 
toward the Rockies and you wonder when 
the barren plains will begin. You come on 
pretty little towns, pass prosperous farms 
and here and there touch on a great pasture. 
All is improved, all is in use as a part of a 
definite plan. You keep seeing paved streets 
in the towns, bungalows on the side streets, 
beautiful school houses, until at last you 
behold the blue tops of the mountains, and 
there is no more prairie! Once or twice you 
think you have found a bit of the old life. 
Off on a slope sits a sod house; surely here 
is a real first settler! But the sod house is 
kept only as a reminder of old days; near by 
it stands a white and green modern farm 
dwelling. 

Something too has happened to the social 
life of the prairie farm. It was dull enough 
at the beginning. Perhaps church services 
were held in the schoolhouse, and the 
lyceum, or “literary,” conducted by the 
school teacher, enlivened a few winter 
nights, but that was all. It was too far to 
drive to town for any meeting less important 
than a county fair or a circus, and those 
things came only on rare occasions. Little 
wonder that the women and children 
drooped as the effect of the eventless days 
and longed for the interest of the life “‘back 
East.” 

My hostess, whose home I had inspected, 
urged that I remain for the afternoon. “The 
Rural Club is going to meet, and you may 
wish to see what it is like,’ she suggested. 

The Rural Club is four years old; its 
twenty members are the wives and older 
daughters of the farmers who live within a 
radius of perhaps four miles. ‘““We do not 
pretend to be very highbrow,” she con- 
tinued. “That would not do; we lack access 
to libraries, though we hope to have a trav- 
eling library from the state next year. What 
we try to do is to get better acquainted and 
share with one another what we have learned 
about making our homes pleasanter. Some- 
times it is fancy sewing, sometimes knit- 
a cooking, and sometimes it is merely 

un. 

Midafternoon saw the members arriving. 
They drove their own cars, except two sisters 
who cantered up on pretty ponies; those two 
seemed to be almost the only ones in the 
neighborhood who clung to the old days. 
The guests were dressed as tastefully as any 
group of women in town, and they showed 
distinct animation in their movements; 
evidently the prairie farm wife has learned 
how to save her strength. The programme 
opened with a phonograph selection; then 
came roll call, to which each answered by 
giving a favorite receipt. Later the secretary 
would typewrite the receipts for each mem- 
ber. It seemed that one of the members was 
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soon to move to an adjoining county, and 
the gathering was in the nature of a farewell 
to her. Various neighbors expressed the 
general regret at her departure, and then the 
president, our hostess, presented her with a 
silver dish. She responded, telling of the good 
the club had done her—‘‘making life fuller 
and happier,” she expressed it. One of the 
sisters who had come on horseback played 
a mandolin while the other sang; the radio 
set was tuned in with a concert at St. Louis, 
and the members sewed and talked with one 
another as they listened. So passed the late 
afternoon. ; 

Then several of the ladies excused them- 
selves and went whirring away in their 
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motor cars. It was “gentlemen’s night,” spe- 
cial tribute to the departing family, and the 
ladies had gone after their husbands. Other 
men came “in the old car” or with accommo- 
dating neighbors. Out on the lawn a bounti- 
ful picnic supper, to which each guest had 
contributed, was spread. Then in the house 
again there were more music, a reading by 
one of the members, a violin solo by one of 
the men—and business. “You see we have 
agreed as a club to contribute one hundred 
dollars to help build a county hospital, and 
we must make plans for it,’’ announced the 
president. Several suggestions were offered, 
and finally all agreed to make the next meet- 
ing a “box social” as a start on the subscrip- 
tion. 

Not very exciting or thrilling perhaps. 
Yet into that gathering of neighbors went 
kindly friendliness, a gentle spirit of good 
will, homelike community helpfulness rich in 
inspiration and fruitful in making life hap- 
pier and better. In that county, I was told, 
there are perhaps a dozen such rural clubs, 
and their number is growing. Eventually all 
parts of the county will be covered with 
them. Those which now exist are united in a 
county federation, which has an annual 
session at which some woman speaker from 
the state capital or some prominent club 
worker makes the principal address. At the 
last session more than two hundred and 
fifty women attended. 

“Where are all the children?” I asked as 
the meeting was adjourning. 

“Well, the girls and the little folks are at 
home,” replied the secretary. “The young 
boys are having a Boy Scout meeting in the 
basement of the community church.” 

That accounted for the neighborhood, and 
it is a better life than some city neighbor- 
hoods can boast! 

So there was a community church! With 
the coming of the motor car the country 
church in the plains country has undergone a 
change. Whereas formerly services were held 
in the schoolhouses and. here and there in an 
edifice specially erected for the purpose, 
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services are now held in town, and folk drive 
ten or fifteen miles to attend. On Sunday 
mornings cars from the country are lined up 
for blocks near the city church; the farm 
families add strength to the congregation 
and in return gain a larger vision. Moreover, 
it is lessening the old-time difference be- 
tween town and country. The communit; 

church, however, is making progress and, 
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where all join in its support, gives country | 


neighborhoods valuable service. 

Along with the community church has 
come the rural high school with its motor 
busses to fetch the children from homes 
many miles away. It instills a desire for 
education, expressed in the rapidly-growin 
attendance at Western universities an 
colleges, where with full preparation for 
their higher studies the farm boy and the 
farm girl take their places alongside boys 
and girls from the towns and cities. 

It is easy to — a glowing picture, to 
present prairie farm life as a round of joy. 
But tilling the earth calls for toil, for long 
hours afield and for careful planning, and it 
sometimes brings financial disappointment. 
Drouth and flood, storm and the failure of 
crops, do sometimes afflict. However, the 
Western producer is learning to diversify his 
undertakings so as to avert complete dis- 
aster. While he is earning a sustenance he is 
also getting out of life comforts of which the 
early settler did not dream. 

As I said good-by tomy host he remarked, 
“Glad you came this week. We’d be gone 
after Monday. Mother and the girls and I 
are going to take a trip in the car. It’s a 
slack season on the farm now.” 

“To the mountains?” 

“No, we were out to Colorado Springs 
last year. This time we’re going down to the 
old home in Pennsylvania and see some 
relatives. May go on to Washington—not 
sure about that. It’s only a ten-days’ drive, 
and it’ll do us good.” 

Of course it will do them good! On the 
main highways across the prairies you see 
scores and hundreds of motor cars loaded 
with all kinds of paraphernalia, purring 
steadily along, and in the camp grounds of 
the towns are to be seen groups of tourists 


from the four points of the compass, chatti 
round tiny tents that have traveled 

rolls on the running boards. Such traveling 
is doing good to a host of folk! 
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The generation-old tales of the trials of 


in ihalt the settler are thrilling, for the early days 


were filled with courage and faith; but a new 


day has come to the prairie farmstead. 


BUFFALO HORN 


Chapter Three 
The retreat of the Nez Percés 


O offer resistance to my Nez 

Percé captors was worse than use- 

less. With as much dignity as I 

could command I waited for them 

_ to come up. Ordinarily the Nez 

Percés are not bad-looking men, 

but the faces of these Indians were stern, 
grim and hideous with war paint. 

I recognized two of the warriors, and I 
saw that they knew me. Those two and possi- 
bly the other two had been present when 
Chief Joseph had sentenced me to death. 
That time I had escaped because Leander 
had tricked the Indians into giving me the 
Mazeppa ride on my own horse Remorse. 
It was certain that the Indians would take 
no chances of losing me again. 

One of the bucks motioned me to go on 
toward a deep defile in the direction of the 
river. Suddenly the defile widened, and an 
involuntary gasp of astonishment escaped 
me. There apparently was Chief Joseph’s 
entire band! Indian prodded me roughly 
with his rifle, and I went on, but my eyes 
and mind were busy. The rifle pits had been 
dug by the Indians; therefore they expected 
an attack from the soldiers and were con- 
fident of victory. Later, however, I saw that 
Joseph had also 2p soon for possible defeat 
by clearing a road down to the river. 

If I could only escape and carry the plans 
of Joseph’s defense to the army, what a 
service it would be! 

Some one in the village sighted us, and in 
a minute fully a thousand squaws and pa- 
pooses had poured out of the tepees. I had 
just time to notice the absence of men before 
the howling, rushing mob overwhelmed me. 
Knives were brandished, and several times 
I was struck by clubs. However, my four 
captors rallied to my defense and drove the 
squaws and papooses away. 

As a rule the Nez Percés live in one “long 
house,” where each family has its fire, but in 
the exigency of the campaign the custom 
seemed to have been abandoned. They lived 
where and how they could. My captors con- 
ducted me down the main street to almost 
the last tepee in the =. 

There they lashed me firmly to a post. I 
searched eagerly for a friendly face, but m: 
eyes met only black and lowering glances. 
thought then of Cunningham, who had 
fallen into the hands of these people, and 
wondered how he had died. 

One of my captors began to harangue the 
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crowd, and from the angry looks on the faces 
of some of the squaws I decided that he was 
bidding them not to hurt me. At the close of 
his talk he and the other braves went away, 
and, though I suffered no real harm, for an 
hour I was the victim of the most malicious 
forms of petty persecution from the squaws 
and papooses. 

Then suddenly the crowd slunk away 
from the entrance of the tepee. For a mo- 
ment I hoped that Chief Joseph had arrived, 
but the hope vanished as I saw another man 
approaching. He was old and pray, but his 
black eyes gleamed like coals of fire with the 
light of fanaticism. He wore an enormous 
headdress, but otherwise his body was 
nearly naked except for the streaks of blue 
and red paint artfully designed to make him 
hideous. I had seen him before; he was Too- 
hul-hul-suit, prophet, or medicine man. 
Once he had been chief over a band, but now 
he i the holy man of all the nontreaty 
tri 


He advanced until his painted face was 
not six inches from mine. For several min- 
utes he stared at me out of his cold, baleful 
eyes. As Too-hul-hul-suit had been the most 
anxious of all the Indians to have me put to 
death before, I had no reason to expect 
clemency from him now. Finally I could 
stand his cold scrutiny no longer. 

“Does the Nez Percé find his weak heart 
made strong by gazing upon a Shoshone 
warrior?” I asked insultingly in Shoshone. 
I had easily passed as a Shoshone before, 
and, since my paint was still fresh, I had no 
reason to t that the Nez Percés would 
ongeet me now of being a white boy. 

he holy man’s face cracked open in a 
hideous grin. ‘“‘White—papoose!’’ he said 
witheringly. ‘“Too-hul-hul-suit sees with the 
eyes of the spirits.” 

Now that my disguise had been pene- 
trated I could only remain dumb. Yet I was 
sure that Too-hul-hul-suit had not found it 
out by himself. 

“Where is the ager who speaks with 
a twisted tongue?” the holy man persisted. 

“Ho, are the eyes of the spirits weak that 
they cannot see the graybeard coming with 
thousands of white soldiers?” I countered. 

“Good!”’ Too-hul-hul-suit grunted. ‘The 
more that come the more bones there will be 
bleaching in the sun!” 

There was a confidence in the man’s tones 
that told me clearly enough that the Indians 


“Where are the spirits of the dead that were to fight with us?” 
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expected a victory. The rifle pits su 


ested 
that they hoped to duplicate the Custer 
massacre. I glanced round despairingly for 
some way to escape, but my hopes died. 

The holy man watched me with keen en- 
joyment. “‘This time you will not be per- 
mitted to escape. When the warriors return 
we will light a big fire round you.” 

“Tf ’'m not burned till your warriors de- 
feat the soldiers, I’ll be a long time alive,” I 
said in English. 

“Tt will be in less than three sleeps,” he 
replied, betraying the fact that he under- 
stood. Suddenly is face twisted with pas- 
sion. “Liar! Dog with a forked tongue!”’ he 
hissed. ‘You told us that the hearts of the 
Shoshones were as water, that Buffalo Horn 
was a coward! All the time he waited on the 
bank of the Clearwater with words of hope 
for us. Know you before you die, you dog of 
a white papoose, that the great plan will 
live, that from the Pacific to the sea of salt 
the hands of the red men shall join together. 
Then—the voice of Smahollah has spoken— 
shall the spirits of the dead come back to 
earth and fight with us. Not a white shall be 
left alive!” 

That was the first I had ever heard of the 
mysterious Smahollah doctrine, which in 
reality was at the root of most of the Indian 
troubles in the Northwest. The medicine 
men had persistently preached to the 
Indians that, if they would unite, the spirits 
of their departed ancestors would come back 
and fight with them. Too-hul-hul-suit was 
the leading advocate of the doctrine. Yet I 
was not so deeply impressed as I should have 
been. Rather my mind was busy with the 
idea that the Nez Percés had picked up 
Buffalo Horn after all. 

“The plan will fail,” I said. “The whites 
are warned. Neither will the Shoshones join. 
Buffalo Horn is a Bannock and a liar.” 

Too-hul-hul-suit slapped me across the 
face with his open hand by way of retort and 
strode out. The squaws and pa closed 
in again, and from then until darkness fell I 
was goaded and tormented. 

That night two braves stood guard over 
me, but they left at the first crack of day 
after making sure that my ropes were all 
securely tied. Soon a squaw came with a 
kettle of meat. She loosed one hand so that 
I could eat, but promptly tied it again when 
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GYPT now has its own king and its own 
premier; Fuad wears the crown, and 
Said Zaghlul Pasha, who for several years 
has been the head of the Nationalist move- 
ment, leads the government. It must be ad- 
mitted that, although concealed behind the 
new administration, British influence is still 
paramount in Egypt, and that, unless Zagh- 
lul conducts affairs in a manner that in 
general is satisfactory to London, the self- 
governing privileges of the Egyptians are 
likely to be curtailed. It is said that Zaghlul 
expects, or at least hopes, that the new 
Labor government will grant absolute in- 
dependence to Egypt. In that he is likely to 
be disappointed. Until the time comes— 
if it ever does come—when the air instead 
of the sea is the element of international 
commerce and the scene of international 
warfare the British government will insist 
on having the last word in the affairs of the 
region through which runs the Suez Canal. 
When it gives that up we shall know that it 
is prepared to see the British Empire fall to 
pleces. 
ce] 


BX. standing firmly for the tax plan of 
Secretary Mellon without alteration the 
President has led the Committee of Ways 
and Means to bring in the bill with the 
surtaxes cut to the point that Mr. Mellon 
advocated, instead of submitting to a com- 
promise demanded by the opponents of the 
Mellon plan. The committee introduced a 
provision that a flat reduction of one 
quarter be made in this year’s individual 
income tax, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
did nov oppose it. 


F, awee extraordinary discoveries are re- 
ported from the tomb of Tutenkhamun 
in the Valley of the Kings near Luxor. The 
wall that guarded the burial chamber has 
been laid open, and the actual sarcophagus 
of the eee at length appeared. The body 
of Tutenkhamun lies in a great coffin of pink- 
ish granite, elaborately carved, but before it 
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I had finished. There was 
an under current of excite- 
ment owing, I soon learned, 
to the fact that the expected 
battle was on. Howard’s 
soldiers had arrived and 
were storming the Indian 
defenses. 

The day passed, and I had 
no other means of knowing 
how the battle was going 
than watching the almost 
expressionless faces of the Indians. Gradu- 
ally, however, the faint anxiety on them 
began to give place to jubilation. The 
white soldiers had fought nearly all day and 
had failed to take the village. I began to 
fear that they could not take it. 

In the morning I could hear the braves 
going out to battle and the voice of Too- 

ul-hul-suit telling them that the spirits of 
their ancestors would soon arrive. I could 
hear the sound of firing and the occa- 
sional blast of a cannon, and it seemed that 
the firing was getting closer. But, oh, so 
slowly! 

Suddenly the door of my tepee was dark- 
ened, and, glancing up, I saw a tall warrior 
standing over me. He was neither Nez 
Percé, Shoshone nor Bannock, but I haz- 
arded the guess that he was a Blackfoot. He 

nted something at me, and I replied in 
hoshone. 

“How goes the battle?” I asked. 

“What are you doing there, Shoshone?” 
he replied, ignoring my question. Evidently 
he had not heard of me, else he would have 
known that I was white. 

“A medicine man with a forked tongue has 
done me evil,” I replied. “‘Chief Joseph is my 
friend. When he hears that a Shoshone war- 
rior is held prisoner I will be released.” 

I had small hope that the Blackfoot would 
help me, but I could not miss any chances. 
He leaned upon his rifle and regarded me 
with as much indifference as if I were a fox 
in another man’s trap. ‘‘Does the Shoshone 
tribe take the red path?” he asked. 

“When the Nez Percés reach the Blue 
ccs harm is offered me,” I 
said. 

“You are ill-informed, Shoshone,”’ replied 
the Blackfoot. ‘The plan is changed. Joseph 
goes over the Lolo trail. There the Black- 


was uncovered four successive 
coverings or “shrines’’ made of 
wood carved and inlaid with 
silver and gold had to be re- 
moved. Over all was stretched an 
embroidered pall, much of which 
had decayed and fallen to pieces. 
The burial chamber contained a great num- 
ber of interesting articles intimately con- 
nected with the dead king,—bows, walking 
sticks and wands of office,—some of which 
are of gold or silver and others of ebony or 
ivory with jewelled decorations, and all of 
which are unusually fine specimens of the 
goldsmith’s art three thousand years ago and 
of extraordinary interest to archzologists. 
Among the'things was an ordinary reed dec- 
orated in gold and inscribed, ‘This reed His 
Majesty cut with his own hand.” 
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i. investigation by the Senate commit- 
tee of the circumstances surrounding the 
lease of the naval oil-reserves in California 
and Wyoming was interrupted by the illness 
and death of former President Wilson, which 
postponed for several days the ordinary 
course of ‘business at the Capitol. Mr. 
Doheny, the lessee of the California field, 
testified that his companies had at one time 
or another paid fees or retainers to various 
men who had been conspicuous in public 
life, including Mr. McAdoo, the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Gregory, 
the former Attorney-General. No one sug- 
gests that the activities of either of those 
two men were improper, but the relation of 
Mr. Gregory to the oil companies made him 
manifestly an unsuitable person to conduct 
an inquiry into their affairs, and President 
Coolidge has found no little difficulty in 
selecting men to whom no objection can be 
made to act as counsel for the government. 
It is generally believed among the politicians 
that the mention of Mr. McAdoo in Mr. 
Doheny’s testimony will seriously damage 
his chances of becoming the candidate of the 
Democrats for the Presidency. On February 





feet may join him, and they 
will sweep south to join the 
Bannocks—and the Sho- 
shones, unless their blood 
has turned to milk.” 

“You said the Blackfeet 
may join. What did you 
mean by that?” 

“Too-hul-hul-suit has 
said that the spirits of the 
dead will surely help to 
defeat the soldiers. If they 
do, the Blackfeet will then join. Now I wait 
to see what happens,”’ the Blackfoot said. 

“You wait aloof and safe,” I jeered. Then 
I added rashly: “The Nez Percés will be 
defeated.” 

The Blackfoot peered at me suspiciously. 
“That is strange talk from a Shoshone whose 
heart burns with anger against the whites,” 
he said. 

“Have I cause to love the Nez Percés?”’ 
1 demanded. 

“As much as they have to love you per- 
haps,” he replied evenly. That, I took it, was 
because there had never been close friend- 
ship between the Blackfeet and the Sho- 
shones, and he wanted to taunt me. 

“Tell me, Blackfoot,” I pleaded as he 
turned to go, “how is the battle going?” 

“The white soldiers fall like flies with the 
first freeze,” he said with usual Indian 
exaggeration. 

“Yet they draw closer,” I retorted. 

“They fall into a snare,’’ he said, leaving 
me. 

. That was scant encouragement. There 
came a lull in the fighting late in the after- 
noon, but you could almost feel that it was a 
prelude to some more stirring event. And 
then the firing broke out much heavier than 
before. Lying there on the ground, I could 
only guess what was going on. I learned 
afterward that General Howard had risked 
everything on a charge by Captain Miller’s 
forces. The defense was one of the most stub- 
born ever made by any tribe of Indians, but 
there was no resisting that desperate charge. 

Too-hul-hul-suit bounded into my — 
and with his knife slashed the rope that 
tied me to the post. He also cut my feet 
loose, but left my hands tied. “Get up, dog!”’ 
he snarled at me in Shoshone, digging me in 
the ribs with the point of his knife. 


2 former Secretary Fall appeared 
before the committee, but refused 
to submit to examination on the 
grounds that -the committee had 
no proper authority to examine 
him, and that his testimony 
might tend to incriminate him 
if subsequent legal action was brought 
against him. e 


HE soviet authorities have designated 

Alexis Ivanovitch Rykov to succeed 
Lenine as chairman of the Council of 
Commissars. Rykov is forty-three years old 
and Finnish in descent, though of a family 
that has long been Russianized. He has 
been a Communist since his youth. He 
spent some years in exile in Siberia and has 
been chairman of the Economic Council and 
vice chairman of the Council of Commissars 
in the soviet government. From what is 
known of him no one expects him to fill 
Lenine’s place except nominally or to be 
the real head of the government. 


oS 


HE death of Woodrow Wilson ends a life 

that cannot be regarded as other than 
tragic in the sense in which the great Greek 
writers used the word. Events raised him to 
power just as the world was about to pass 
through a terrible crisis. In that crisis he 
bore an extraordinary part and found him- 
self for a time the most — of men, 
eagerly hailed throughout the world as the 
statesman who would so direct the making 
of peace as to end the danger of war. In that 
effort he failed as any man would have failed; 
and in the struggle to force his ideals on the 
skeptical statesmen of other countries and to 
persuade a reluctant majority of his own 
countrymen of the wisdom of his course his 
health gave way. He spent his last years a dis- 
appointed and broken man; yet he never lost 
confidence in the eventual triumph of his 
ideas. Whatever verdict history may pass 
upon them, it cannot fail to recognize the dead 
President as a man of unusual force of mind 
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Though my legs were so stiff I could 
hardly stand, I scrambled to my feet. My 
first glance showed me that the Nez Percés 
were being defeated. Warriors were running 
in from the front, heading for the horses, 
which were behind the village. Then a deep, 
resonant voice rang above the din, and the 
reluctant bucks turned back toward the 
rifle pits as Chief Joseph rode among them 
on a big, cream-colored horse. Truly he was 
a majestic figure of a man in action. All day 
long he had ridden among his men, giving 
directions, many times with his body ex- 
posed to the bullets of the whites. He seemed 
to bear a charmed life. Once as he looked 
toward the village I caught an expression of 
anger on his face. Everything was in a tur- 
moil; squaws and papooses were running 
aimlessly about. Then Joseph’s eye fell upon 
Too-hul-hul-suit, and he rode toward us. 

‘Where are the spirits of the dead that 
were to fight with us?” he demanded scorn- 
fully of the holy man. 

“You lacked faith,’”’ the holy man re- 
torted. “See, you were not content to trust 
to the great ones. You built a road for retreat, 
and the spirits were angry. Had you trusted 
them, they would have come.” 

I saw Joseph hesitate; then he said: “It is 
too late now. We must retreat. Have the 
squaws move the village.” 

“Come,” the holy man said to me sharply. 

For a moment Joseph’s eyes rested upon 
me, and I saw that he recognized me. Before 
him I felt extremely small. 

“Hurry, you must save the village,” he 
said to Too-hul-hul-suit. “Leave me the 
prisoner.” 

There was something in his voice that 
made the holy man stifle his protest and 
leap to obey. I stood alone before the war 
chief. Suddenly Joseph’s hand went down to 
his belt, and a look of determination came 
over his face. The next moment I saw the 
glint of steel in his hand as it flashed toward 
me. Involuntarily I closed my eyes and 
flinched from the expected blow. 

Nothing prenati g and I opened my eyes. 
Chief Joseph was twenty feet away riding 
like the wind. 

Chancing to look down, I observed that the 
thongs that had tied my hands had been cut 
—so dexterously that I had not felt it! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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and character, whose political ideals were 
of the highest, and who failed of the greatest 
achievement only through a certain inability 
to adjust himself to the conditions of a con- 
fused and passionate epoch. Mr. Wilson was 
buried in the crypt of the great Episcopal 
Cathedral that is rising over the city of 
Washington, a building that, it has been 
pm pen, may sometime come to be re- 
garded as Westminster Abbey is regarded in 
England—as the burial place of our most 
distinguished dead. 
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PREPARING FOR CLASS DAY 
is the title of a series of three articles 
that will appear in the Girls’ Page 
for March, April and May. The 
articles will deal with the Class 
Prophecy, the Class History and the 
Ou Play. They will be useful to 
every class that is looking forward to 
a celebration in June. 


“TROUBLE-SHOOTING” IN 
RADIO RECEIVERS 
will appear in the Boys’ Page for 
March—a helpful article. With it 
= appear an article on how to make 
stilts. 


PITCHING HORSESHOES 
is the title and subject of an article for 
men in the Family Page for March. 
For women there will be among other 
things in the same page a capital 
paper on 
THE SPRING HOUSE- 
CLEANING 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


Nikolai Lenine 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE YEARS SHOULD BRING you not 
merely old age but wisdom. 


Keep the Old Trail well in Sight 
Till you know the New is Right. 


A YOUTH GROWS BIGGER, but he does 
not change his nature when he changes his 
stature. 


A REDWOOD TREE cut recently in 
northern California scaled about a quarter 
of a million feet of lumber. It was seventy 
feet in circumference and three hundred feet 
high, and two men worked seven days to 
fell it. 


THE NAUTICAL DAY, which by old 
custom now begins at noon, will hereafter 
begin at midnight like civil time. As hitherto 
the hours will be numbered from one to 
twenty-four, but navigators say that begin- 
ning the first hour at midnight instead of at 
noon will do away with much confusion and 
useless figuring. 


A GERMAN INVESTIGATOR who has 
been studying butter says that the choicest 
and freshest of it will take on a disagreeable 
taste if exposed even for ten minutes to 
sunlight. He believes that light is quite as 
harmful to butter as strong odors are and 
advises dealers and housekeepers to bear 
the fact in mind. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT is sending to 
northern Alaska this spring three geologists 
who will make a survey of the reserved oil- 
bearing land of the country and estimate its 
probable yield. In that region, where ex- 
plorers have reported deposits of both coal 
and oil, the government has set aside thirty- 
five thousand square miles. 


RAISING SHEEP on an island is a dream 
of sheep farmers, for they would have no 
fences to build and probably no predator 
animals to contend with. With those ad- 
vantages in view some Western promoters 
have leased from the government one of the 
Aleutian Islands and are stocking it heavily 
with sheep. They hope to be as successful as 
the ranchers who raise sheep on some of the 
Falkland Islands off the coast of South 
America. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY at midnight a 
Chicago radio station broadcasts a special 
programme intended for the MacMillan 
Arctic expedition. It sends the men the 
news of the previous week and messages 
from their friends at home. Eskimo visitors 
at the MacMillan headquarters enjoy the 
Wednesday night entertainments, and peo- 
ple in many remote places both in Canada 
and in the United States hear the weekly 
news with pleasure. 


THE WOODEN CARGO SHIPS of the 
United States emergency fleet, two hundred 
and thirty of them, which the Shipping 
Board sold for $750,000, are now being 
dismantled at Alexandria, Virginia. Each 
vessel is stripped down to the wooden hull 
which is such a network of bolts, spikes an 

tie rods that it cannot be sawed into pieces. 
If purchasers can be found, the hulls will be 
sold to be used.as scows or barges; if not, 
they will be beached and burned for the 
metal in them. 


HUNGRY TIMBER WOLVES will meet a 
tough customer if they tackle a hunter who 
has recently left St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
the Canadian wilds. He has taken along a 
cowhide suit studded with sharp steel 
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spikes, a spiked helmet and baseball mask 
that locks to a steel collar and specially- 
made shoes and gloves. D: in that out- 
fit, he plans to hurl himself into a wolf pack 
and kill as many of the wolves as he can 
with knife and axe. The only question is 
whether the wolves will “bite.” 


A NEW TREATMENT FOR COLDS and 
some other respiratory diseases is announced 
by the Chemical Warfare Service. A small 
container releases a minute quantity of 
chlorine gas, the fumes of which are driven 
to all parts of the room by an electric fan. 
The person under treatment continues at 
his work. An hour’s exposure is said to cure 
a cold, and two one-hour treatments on 
successive days will usually cure bronchitis, 
whooping cough or influenza. 


e 9 


LENINE AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


ITH Lenine dead and 'Trotzky an in- 
valid, which puts him out of sorts 
with his colleagues at Moscow, the 
Russian p Bse et ayy entered upon a 
new phase. It is hard to think of that 
revolution except as directed by Lenine 
and Trotzky. They were the driving forces 
that made Bolshevism for the time tri- 
umphant over democracy and moderation. 
It was Lenine in particular that by his iron 
determination, ruthless energy and terrible 
sincerity crushed all opposition and forced 
upon Russia his Marxian dream—the “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” the extirpation 
of the middle classes and the government of 
the nation in the supposed interest of the 
workers by a small but passionately-con- 
vinced minority of Communists. It was 
Lenine that in Maxim Gorky’s acrid phrase 
made Russia the “guinea-pig of Europe’”’— 
the unhappy organism on which every ex- 
periment in revolutionary economics and 
revolutionary politics was to be made. 
Trotzky’s share was creating and training 
the Red j San and, though his victory over 
the spirit and imagination of Russia was 
far less striking than Lenine’s, his practical 
success in his task was even greater. The 
Red Army is wonderfully efficient, consider- 
ing the difficulties that attended creating it, 
but Lenine’s dreams have one by one failed 
and faded. 
For some time before his death Lenine 


was too much broken to take any of the . 


pr of government. Some time 
before he was stricken his intelligence told 
him that his schemes would not work as he 
had imagined they would. The stolidity of 
the peasants and their ineradicable desire to’ 
own their land personally and individually; 
the indolence, greed and corruption of the 
chosen proletarians of the Communist party 
itself; the ignorance and incompetence of the 
men on whom Lenine relied to manage in- 
dustry on behalf of the workers—all com- 
bined to plunge Russia into chaos and want. 
Lenine himself was disinterested, but almost 
no one else was. Communism, which de- 
mands from everyone unselfishness and sim- 
plicity of soul, would not work even among 
the people who had an almost superstitious 
reverence for their Communist leader. 
The “New Economic Policy” was Lenine’s 
admission that he must retreat. And now, 
broken by his labors and disappointments, 
he is dead. 

Who is to succeed him in leadership? 
Trotzky, even if he were a well man, is out 
of favor with the rest of the Communist 
leaders, who fear his ambition and dread his 
proposal to put industry under military dis- 
cipline. Stalin, who is not even a Russian 
but a Georgian from the Trans-Caucasus, 
seems at the moment to be the strongest 
man. Certainly he has a force of character 
that not Kamenev or Zinoviev or Rykov 
has. He is the man who spread the gospel of 
Bolshevism among the Mohammedans and 
Tartars of Asiatic Russia, and who organized 
the “Federation of Soviet Republics.” He is 
believed to be less doctrinaire than Lenine 
or Trotzky, more inclined to compromise, 
readier to make terms with the outside 
world—even, if necessary, with capital. 7 

Whether that belief is justified we shall 
soon discover. We shall know too whether 
Stalin is a strong enough man to grasp and 
hold the supreme power, or whether the 
Communist party will break up into cliques 
and cabals, to follow this or that group of 
ambitious politicians. One thing is certain: 
the idealistic phase of the Russian Revolu- 
tion has passed with Lenine. Opportunism 
and the search for a political system suited 
to the temperament and the prejudices of: 


the Russian people must follow. Whither the 
new path will lead Russia no one can foresee. 


o 9 
PURPOSE 


HE world is moved by purpose. For- 

tunately, some persons are born with 

inherent tenacity and far-sightedness; 
born to look straight ahead, with the eye on 
a far object, the lips set, the jaw firm; to 
make their way with tireless persistence 
along a determined course to the end they 
have always had in view. Those are the 
persons who guide us, the persons who 
govern us, who help humanity with slow 
and devious but unfailing = up the 
long stairway that leads to perfection. 

Undeniably the habit of purpose has its 
drawbacks. It does not always make a 
comfortable housemate of the man or woman 
whom it controls. There is talk about the 
purpose, there is argument about it, there is 
effort to impose it upon others, who may or 
may not have p s of their own. There 
is a restless, he disregard of smaller 
and indifferent interests, of the wishes of 
friends and the comfort of dependents. Who 
are they that they should interpose their 
trifling welfare between the wheels of the 
destiny of the great world? 

Indeed, the habit of purpose does not 
always mean ease or pleasure for him whom 
it possesses. Not all purposes can be ful- 
filled. The highest and best can never be 
fulfilled completely; hence weariness, disap- 
pointment and disgust. The true achiever 
does not yield to those antagonists, but 
there are moments when he envies the 

eless gay being who flits through life 
with butterfly indifference to any high aim 
or finished accomplishment. 


Yet a high purpose is a rich possession’ 


after all. It sanctifies the dull triviality of 
existence. Somehow in a world of shadows 
and pretenses it makes you feel that you 
are vividly and intensely alive. Nay, it 
constitutes the best assurance of immortal- 
ity, for what can make us more confident 
that life endures than a hope that requires 
the —— reaches of eternity for its perfec- 


tion 
= i of 
THE OIL-LEASE SCANDAL 


T is a long time since the nation has been 
so stirred by suspicions of official miscon- 
duct at Washington as it has been by the 

disclosures concerning the leasing to private 
citizens of valuable oil wells on the public 
lands in Wyoming and California. The 
leases were made in 1922 by Mr. Albert B. 
‘all, then Secretary of the Interior, and 
were approved by Mr. Denby, the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

At the time some persons criticized the con- 
duct of Secretary Fall. The oil-lands at Tea- 
pot Dome in Wyoming and at Elk Hills in 
California were among those that the 
government had reserved in order to assure 
an ample supply of oil for the navy; a great 
many persons thought that diverting them to 
private. oil-companies on any terms what- 
ever was wrong. In explaining his course 
Secretary Fall declared that private com- 
panies had already bought adjoining tracts 
and had begun to sink wells in them, and 
that there was grave danger that those wells 
would drain off the oil under the reserved 
land, so that the government would lose all 
of it and get nothing in return. 

For the moment that explanation served 
to quiet criticism, but soon the whisper ran 
that there was something not entirely above 
board in the way the leases had been made. 
Mr. Fall resigned from the Cabinet, but the 
Senate appointed a committee to investigate 
the whole affair, and it is the testimony 
offered before that committee that has 
aroused the country. 

According to that testimony Mr. Doheny, 
the president of the company to which the 
California lands were assigned, made an 
“unsecured loan” of $100,000 to Secretary 
Fall, and Mr. Sinclair, who got the lease of 
the Teapot Dome lands, made Mr. Fall a 
similar on of $25,000. Furthermore, Mr. 
Archibald Roosevelt, who for a time was 
employed by Mr. Sinclair, testified that he 
had heard that checks amounting to $68,000 
had been paid by Mr. Sinclair to the foreman 
of Mr. Fall’s ranch in New Mexico. 

The transactions throw suspicion on Mr. 
Fall’s integrity and on the propriety of 
the leases he executed. Mr. bony rests 
under no suspicion of personal wrongdoing; 
his political opponents merely assert that he 
was too easily persuaded to approve leases 
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that, he should never have approved. No one 
need be astonished that both the President 
and the Senate should have taken action to 
cancel such dubious leases, and that the 
President should at once have designated 
able special counsel to take the matter before 
the courts in order to reveal any fraud, to 
enforce any civil liability and to punish any 
guilt that may be found. 


o 8 


THE NEW LABOR CABINET 


HERE is something characteristically 

British about the way in which the new 

Labor ministry came into power. For 
years many people have talked apprehen- 
sively about the growing strength of Labor 
and of the principles of Socialism that the 
Labor party holds and have trembled at the 
convulsion that they feared would follow 
if Labor ever got into power. But here are 
Mr. Ramsay ote oa as premier and 
foreign secretary at No. 10 Downing Street 
and Mr. Philip Snowden at the Exchequer. 
The cabinet is a cabinet of pacifists, man 
of whom more than half sympathized with 
Germany during the war, and it represents a 
ad that has declared more than once in 
avor of seizing a certain part of all fortunes 
of more than $25,000; yet no one is much 
excited. The proceedings in Parliament 
when Mr. Baldwin fell and Mr. MacDonald 
came in were almost dull. The newspapers 
were carefully restrained in their comments. 
The Stock Exchange seems undisturbed. 
That is partly owing to the fact that Labor, 
though in office, is still a minority party, 
and everyone expects that Liberals and 
Conservatives will unite to vote it out of 
power if it attempts anything radical. Yet it 
is partly owing also to “British phlegm.” It 
is still contrary to the British temper to 
become visibly excited. If there is anything 
revolutionary in the situation, it is not in the 
way it was produced, which was strictly in 
accord with the constitution; nor in the 
way in which it was handled by the new 
premier and his associates, for that was in 
every respect regular. 

‘The new cabinet is not weak, nor is it ex- 
cessively radical. It contains three members 
of the House of Lords—Viscount Haldane, 
a sympathetic Liberal, who is Lord Chancel- 
lor, and two outright Conservatives, one of 
whom is in charge of the important Navy 
Office. The “intellectuals” of the Labor 
movement are all there: Mr. MacDonald 
himself; Mr. Sidney Webb, who is the 
President of the Board of Trade; Sir Sydney 
Olivier, who is Secretary for India; Col. 
Josiah Wedgwood of the famous family of 
potters; Mr. C. P. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby. If Mr. Wells were in 
Parliament, we might expect to see him in 
office. There are also in the cabinet the 
chief men who have come up through the 
trades-unions. Mr. Clynes, who was Food 
Controller in 1918, is Lord Privy Seal; Mr. 
Thomas, the leader of the railway men, is 
Secretary for the Colonies; Mr. Henderson, 
who has been called a ‘middle-class Bol- 
shevik,” is Home Secretary. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, who holds the key position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a cripple in 
body but a man of keen mind and an un- 
compromising temper, a Socialist of the 
straitest sect. What his budgets would do to 
the wealth of Great Britain if his party 
were actually in majority would be, as the 
phrase is, “‘a plenty.’ 

The new government at once recognized 
the soviet government of Russia. It will make 
no pretense of Saas French policy in 
Kurope, but in his first communication with 
M. Poincaré Mr. MacDonald was studiously 

lite and amiable. It is not likely to press 

r. Snowden’s favorite proposal of a capital 
levy unless it wishes to go out of office and 
take the issue to the voters. What its policy 
will be concerning strikes and unemploy- 
ment we must wait to see. In that field it is 
bound to face some of its most serious 
difficulties, for the working people are sure 
to expect from a government of their own 
an unquestioning support and a lavish 
liberality that Mr. MacDonald may find it 
embarrassing to grant. There will also be 
friction between the. advanced Socialist 
wing of the party and the group that 
prefers old-fashionad trade-union politics. 
Altogether the Labor cabinet will not have 
easy going, but no cabinet could have easy 
going under the present conditions in Great 
Britain. At least Labor assumes its first 
official responsibility calmly, modestly and 
seriously. ‘The world will watch its conduct 
of affairs with interest, 
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Practically every boy of today will 
own a motor car when he grows up. 


If your mother has a Ford car, you 


have a splendid opportunity for learn- 


ing a great deal about automobiles. 


The Ford, as you probably know, is 


Learn to Drive Mother’s Car 


















the simplest car made and the easiest 
of all cars to drive. 


When you become a man, automobiles 
will be used even more widely than they 
are now. Get ready for the time when 
you will be driving a car of your own. 





’ TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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DRAWN BY 
BENJAMIN 





By Pringle Barret 


NCE upon a time there was a grumpy 

little elf who had set out to find 

the Land of Happiness and have a 

share in all the good things that grow there. 

But he had not found it, and he was very 
miserable. . 

It began to grow dark in the woods where 
the little elf was hunting, and, since he was 
more than usually tired, he sat down under 
a tree to rest. Not long after he had sat 
down there came an old woman walkin 
slowly, because of the heavy bundle o 
sticks that she carried on her back. When 
she saw the little elf she was glad, because 
she thought that he might carry the sticks 
home for her and help her to build a fire 
with them. She did not know what a grumpy 
little elf he was. 

“Would you like to do a kind deed?” 
asked the old woman. 

“That depends on what it is,” said the elf. 

“Would you like to carry these sticks 
home for me and help me build a fire with 
them?” 

“No,” said the elf. “I have no time. I am 
busy looking for the Land of Happiness. I 
want a share in all the good things that grow 
there.” 

“Well, you have lost your way,” said the 
old woman, and she walked on. 

After that the grumpy little elf felt more 
miserable than ever. 

“How can I help losing my way when I 
have no directions to go by?” he said to 
himself. Then he curled up on the moss that 
grew at the foot of the tree and went to 
sleep. 

When he awoke it was morning. The sun 
shone, and ever so many birds were singing 
in the trees, and everyone should have been 
happy. But the little elf did not have any- 
thing to eat for breakfast, and he was just as 
miserable as he had been the night before. 
He got up from beneath the tree and started 
again on his way, grumbling to himself all 
the time about his unhappy lot. 

By and by he came to a field where a 
farmer was ploughing. When the farmer saw 
him he called, “Come here, little elf.” 

The little elf walked over to where the 
farmer stood. 

“My horse has a stone in her foot. Please 
hold the plough a minute for me so 
that I can get it out,” said the 


farmer. 

“Hold the plough indeed!” thought 
the grumpy elf, but he said, “I haven’t 
time this morning. I am in a hurry to 
get to the Land of Happiness. I want 
a share in all the good things that 
* grow there.” 

The farmer looked much astonished 
and shook his head and said,. “You 
are going the wrong way.” 

But the little elf went straight 
ahead. How could the farmer know 
anything about it? 

When noon came the little elf was 
hungry and miserable, and he did not 
seem to be any nearer the Land of 
Happiness than he had been when he 
set out. He wandered down to a little 
stream and sat on its bank to think 
out what he should do next. 

Soon he heard some one singing a 
lively song. A gay little girl danced 
through the bushes. She had a lunch 
basket on her arm and 
was coming toward the 
stream. 

“No wonder she is so 
happy,” said the little 
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Ding, dong! with laughter and song 
The gay little animals hurry 


along. 
They gleefully coast over shiny white 
snow 
From the top of the hill to the valley 
below. 


Winter Sports 


By Billy Houghton 
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RAIN ON THE ROOF 
By Margaret Miller 


The rain beats down on my nursery roof 
Like a riderless charger with iron-shod hoof. 


The rain drives hard on my window pane 
Like witches’ knuckles knocking in vain, 


And I wish the lamp light were not so dim 
And draw my knees up under my chin. 


Sometimes I send an exploring toe 
To the cold sheet regions down below, 


But, panicky, call the adventurer back 
For fear of mysterious, swift attack 


From clutching fingers that scratch and tear 
When they catch a person unaware. 


Then mother comes in to put out the light, 
And father calls with a cheery “Good night.” 


A:shivery thrill goes over me, 
And I’m glad I’m not a sailor at sea 


Or a frightened horseman galloping past, 
Or a hunter alone in a forest vast, 


But just plain me tucked away in my bed 


‘ With the blankets pulled snugly over my head. 


Cee ELLA LLLoL LLL 


elf to himself. “She has something good 
in that basket.” 

When she saw the elf she stopped dancing 
and stood still in front of him and smiled. 

“Why, good morning!” she said. ‘Is there 
anything I can do for you this morning?” 

The little elf was so astonished that he 
did not know what to do. Was there any- 
thing that she could do for him indeed— 
with a lunch basket hanging on her arm! 

“No,” he said gruffly, ‘there is not.” 

“Well, then you must do something for 
me,” said the little girl. “You must help me 
eat my luncheon. There is plenty for both of 
us, and it’s no fun eating alone when you 
don’t have to.” 

That was more than the little elf could 
— ; and so he said, ‘Well, I don’t mind if 
I do.’ 2 

They sat down on the green grass by the 
bank of the stream and spread out a snowy 
white table cloth and ate a; sandwiches 
and cookies and drank milk. The elf had a 

ood time. He told the little girl all about 

is search for the Land of Happiness and 
what the old woman and the farmer had 
said to him and what he thought himself. 







Like an arrow they dart through the keen frosty 
air; 
Dick Rabbit, Sly Fox and Dan Coon and 


Brown Bear, 
Who generally sleeps when the winter’s begun, 
But = rose from his bed to take part in the 


un. 


“T have lost my way,” he said, “and I 
don’t know how to find it.” ’ 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “that is easy. 
When you leave this stream and go on your 
way you must everyone you meet. 
whether there is anything you can do for 
him. If there is, you must do it, and then 
you will be nearer the Land of Happiness.” 

That sounded strange to the little elf, but 
he was feeling better now, and so he thanked 
the little girl politely and said that he would 
try it. Then he looked at her and. smiled. 

“Ts there anything that I can do for you 
today?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “You can fold up my 
tablecloth and put it away in my basket.” 

The little elf was not anxious to fold. up 
the tablecloth. He was anxious to be on his 
way, but he liked the little girl and was 
grateful to her, and he thought that perhaps 
she might be right about the road to the 
Land o eee gery So he carefully folded up 
the cloth and laid it in the basket. ‘ 

Then the little elf felt better. He began to 
smile. He said good-by to the little girl and 
went on his way. He remembered what she 


had said and asked all the people whom he - 


met whether there was anything that he 
could do for them. By and by his smile grew 
so large that it began at one ear and went 
*way round to the other ear. 

“T like that little girl,” he said. “I wish 
that I could fold up her tablecloth every 
day.” Then he chuckled to himself and 
turned a somersault. 

After that the little elf never lost his way 
again. He went straight to the Land of Hap- 
piness and had a share in all the good things 
that grow there. 


THE TWINS BUILD A DOG 
HOUSE 


By Jessie M. Lathrop 


NE lovely morning Sally washed the 
breakfast dishes while Sam went on 
an errand to Grandfather Holcomb’s. 

Since grandfather lived just across the road, 
Sally hurried. She was hanging up the dish 
towel when Sam came back carrying.a num- 
ber of boards. 

“What are you going to do with those 
boards?” she asked. 

“Granny gave them to me,” explained 
Sam, “and I am going to make a dog house.”’ 

“A dog house?” replied Sally, “what for?” 

“Well,” said Sam as he took a handful of 
nails from his pocket, “maybe we shall get 
a dog; lots of people do, so I’m going to get 
a house ready. Granny said that she’d save 
all her bones for us too.” 

Sally was delighted. “O Sam!” she cried. 
“Then all we need is the dog!” 

“That is all,” answered Sam, “and I’ve 
ot eight cents saved and you 
ave eleven.” 


DRAWN BY 
H. BOYLSTON DUMMER 


Young Bushy-tail Foxie has put on his skis 
And skims over snowdrifts beneath the tall 


trees, 
While poor Bunny Long-ears is getting a 
au, ; 
He’ te down the hill like a big rubber 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
By T. S. Russell 


Grandma, I'm very tired of be- 
ing told 

How good you were when you 
were six years old, . 

How prompt at table and how 
clean and neat 

You always were. You had a 
smile so sweet 





That everybody loved you. I sup- 
pose . 

That I should be more like you. 
No one knows 

How bard I try. But sometimes 
mother shakes 

Her head and smiles at me, and 
then she takes 

Me on ber lap. She understands. 
The ways 

Of little children are so changed 
these days. 


ULE EATEHTT 


“But,” said Sally, “we need a bicycle 
ever so much more than we need a dog, so 
that Billy can ride to and from Mr. Knapp’s 
farm; you know we do, Sam.” 

“Of course we do,” agreed Sam, “but that 
needn’t keep us from making a dog house. 
I’m going to get the saw and the hammer.” 

Mr. Knapp’s farm was two miles away, 
and Billy, the twins’ twelve-year-old 
brother, went there to work every morning 
and returned in the afternoon in time to 
deliver evening papers. It was a long, hot 
walk to take every day in addition to his 
working, and mother thought rhaps 
Billy wasn’t strong enough to keep it up all 
summer. Some afternoons when grandfather 
wasn’t busy he would'hitch up old Fan and 
fetch him, but everyone thought that Billy 
really should have a bicycle. 

The twins were interested in everything 
that Billy had to tell them about the big 
farm, especially Lassie, the big collie dog and 
her six puppies. 

“You see,” explained Sam, sawing a board 








Then hail to old winter, that glad time of 


year, 
When snowflakes come flying and bringing 
good cheer 
To bunnies and foxes and girlies and boys! 
Hurrah for the snow with its winter-time 
joys! 
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in two, “I’m not worrying about getting a 
dog yet; we shouldn't have a place for him 
now anyway, but such things do happen, 
you know they do, Sally.” 

They sawed and hammered away, and 
mother came to see what it was all about. 
She couldn’t stay long, for she had to get 
back to her sewing, but she thought that 
it was a good plan to make a house and 
said that, even if they didn’t get a dog, the 
house would be fine for Biddy Speckle and 
her brood when the eggs were hatched. 

When the house was nearly done—and it 
was really a good job for two eight-year-old 
children—grandfather came. He inspected 
their work and said that he had some hinges 
that they might use for a door. Then he told 
them that Mr. Knapp wanted him to do 
some work at the farm,—grandfather was a 
carpenter,—and he thought that, if he 
started before dinner, he might get through 
in time to bring Billy back with him. 

“How should you two like to go with me?” 
he asked. “Ask your mother and get your 
hats; I will ask granny to pack enough 
lunch for you.” 

After agreeing most joyfully the twins 
raced to the house, and by the time old Fan 
and grandfather and the lunch basket were 
ready they were ready too. 

Old Fan jogged along until by and by they 
came to the farm. There were the big ram- 
bling farmhouse, the great red barns, the 
rather untidy-looking barnyard. There were 
tall trees and bright flowers and chickens, 
ducks and doves everywhere. 

“Tid you ever see a lovelier place to play?” 
whispered Sally as Mr. Knapp, a big, 
jolly, red-faced man, came up to them. 

“Play anywhere you please, children,’ 
said Mr. Knapp. “I don’t think that you 
can get hurt.” 

“May we see the puppies?” asked Sally 
timidly. 

“Of course,”’ answered Mr. Knapp, and he 
led the way to the barn. There in a clean 
box stall lay beautiful, gentle Lassie and 
round her played her puppies. 

“Oh, the darlings,” crooned Sally. She sat 
down on the floor and lifted one into her lap. 
“What’s this one’s name?” she asked. 

“That’s Bob; he’s the biggest of the lot,” 
answered Mr. Knapp. 

“And who is this?” asked Sam, patting 
the smallest one, who sniffed at his bare 
toes. 

“That’s Scamp,” answered Mr. Knapp. 
“He’s always getting into mischief and lead- 
ing others into it too. He got into a trap 
set for a rat the other day and lost two 
toes.” 

Then Mr. Knapp and grandfather went 
away, and the twins played happily with the 
puppies, 

Just before dinner time a big automobile 
drove into the yard, and Mr. Knapp and a 
gentleman came to the box stall. The gen- 
tleman picked up one puppy after another, 
and the children could hardly believe their 
eyes and ears when he said that he would 
give Mr. Knapp fifty dollars for Bob. 

“T’ll take him with me on my way back 
this afternoon,”’ said the gentleman, and he 
and Mr. Knapp left the barn. 

“Fifty dollars!” gasped Sally. ‘“Let’s not 
play with them any more. We might hurt 
them; and besides, there are so many other 
things to see.” 

Soon Billy came, and they all ate their 
dinner under a big shady tree. Mr. Knapp 
brought out a pitcher of cool milk for them. 

After dinner grandfather and Billy went 
back to their work, and the twins went to 
ple y in a big shed near the barn. Old wagons 
and sleighs and machinery were stored there, 
and back against the wall where it was 
almost hidden by cobwebs they found a 
bicycle. 

“It’s a perfectly good one, Sally,” cried 
Sam excitedly, ‘“‘a splendid one!” 

They wheeled it out, and Sam and Sally 
took turns trying to balance themselves 
on it. They pretended to take a sleigh ride 
in an old cutter and were having an alto- 
vether happy time when Mr. Knapp came 
and phe | whether they knew where Bob 
was, 

‘“He’s gone, and so has Scamp,” said Mr. 
Xnapp. ‘“The man who bought Bob may be 
pean ne time after him, and I must find 
iim. 

‘We'll look,” said Sam. 

“We'll be sure to find him,” said Sally. 

They ran here and there about the yard 
and at last Sally shouted: “There is Scamp, 


Mr. Knapp, right over there behind the barn 
by that pile of lumber.” 

They all hurried over to where Scamp 
was sniffing at a hole in the plank. 

“Why,” gasped Mr. Knapp, “that’s 
where the old well is!” 

Sally picked up Scamp, and Mr. Knapp 
pulled away the plank and looked in. A piti- 
ful whimper came from the well, and deep 
down in it they could see a small dark wet 
head and two tiny forefeet resting on some 
rubbish. 

“He’ll drown,” said Mr. Knapp. “We 
haven’t a ladder long enough to reach the 
bottom. Besides I’m too heavy to climb it if 
we had, and all the men are in the field.” 

“Couldn’t I do something?” asked Sam. 
He was winking to keep back the tears, and 
Sally was sobbing into Scamp’s soft coat. 

“T have an idea,” said Mr. Knapp and he 
hurried away to the barn. Soon he was back, 
and grandfather came too. 

“T wonder,” he continued, knotting a new 
rope about the handle of a big wooden pail, 
“I wonder, Sam, if you would be afraid to go 
down in this and get him.” 

“N-not if grandfather will help hold the 
rope,” answered Sam. 

Grandfather said that he would hold it 
with both hands; so Sam climbed into the 
big wooden pail, and Mr. Knapp and grand- 


father lowered him carefully down into the | 
well until he could reach Bob. He picked up | 


the shivering, dripping puppy, and they 
were quickly drawn up. 

“We'll fill that well up tomorrow,” said 
Mr. Knapp, covering the opening with sev- 
eral new planks. 

He took the cold, wet puppy and carried 
him back to the box stall, where Bob snug- 
gled up to the soft warm coat of his mother. 
Sally put Scamp down, and he licked his 
shivering little brother. 

Mr. Knapp watched them for aminute 
and then asked: “How would you two like 
to have Scamp? You deserve something for 
saving Bob, to say nothing of the fifty dol- 
lars he is worth.” 

“Oh,” breathed Sally, ‘‘to keep for our 
very own?” 

But Sam slowly shook his head. “We 
should like to have Scamp, sir, but I guess, 
if you want to give us anything, we need the 
bicycle most for Billy to ride to work on.” 

“The bicycle! What bicycle?” 

“That one,” said Sam, pointing to it. 

Mr. Knapp looked at the bicycle. “It’s 
Mark’s old one,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, Billy 
can have it if he needs it; we haven’t any 
use for it.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said the twins soberly. 

Sam and Sally wheeled out the bicycle. 

“Aren’t you going to take Scamp?” asked 
Mr. Knapp. His eyes were twinkling. 

‘Are you going to give us the puppy too?” 
they cried. 

Mr. Knapp laughed. “Of course,” he said; 
“no telling what mischief he’ll get into next, 
and I’m too busy to keep watch. Besides I 
think you ought to have a dog.” 

It was a happy group that started for 
home a short time later. Sam and Sally and 
Scamp rode in the front seat with grand- 
father, and Billy and his bicycle rode be- 
hind. Billy whistled between his teeth as he 
pinched the tires and examined the brake. 
The twins and grandfather laughed and 
joked. 
“We must put the door on Scamp’s 
house,” said Sally presently. 

“Yes,” answered Sam, “and tomorrow 
we shall make a house for Biddy Speckle. I 
think there are boards enough. I knew we 
ought to make a dog house, only we didn’t 
make it soon enough!” 
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THE RUNAWAY ROSE 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Dainty Dorothy Perkins, I think, 

Is a curious elf in petals pink. 

She climbed our trellis quick as a wink, 
Did daring Dorothy Perkins. 


She called her sisters twenty and three; 

“There's something upstairs that I want to see! 

Come, pin up your frocks and follow me!” 
Said dainty Dorothy Perkins! 


Then, flushed and eager, she climbed to peep 

In the nursery window, bowered deep. 

“There’s a runaway rose in there asleep!” 
Said dancing Dorothy Perkins. 
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DON'T JUDGE from 
APPEARANCES 


Bp earth /Jooks flat enough! That’s why so 
many thousand years came and went before 
our ancestors even suspected the terrestrial globe 
of being round. Their eyes deceived them! 

Don't depend on appearances to guide you 
right. Don’t buy goods on the strength of looks 
alone. Buy merchandise with a well-known 
name. Only the maker of a good product can 
afford to advertise his name. Attempts to popu- 
larize unworthy goods cannot succeed. 

Wise manufacturers use advertising to tell the 
stories of their wares. The publishers seek the 
reputable advertising for their readers’ guid- 
ance. Well-informed buyers seek news of good 
merchandise through the columns of the best 
publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without 
your patronage. Therefore, it is to their advan- 
tage to cater to you. They do it, too. 

It is distinctly to your advantage to be guided 
by the messages they lay before you — the 
advertisements. 


Read them regularly 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


So radiant when some party day 
Called forth the prettiest of + frocks 
The wee girl stepped in gleeful way, 
Proud of the ribbon on her locks, 
And yet so minded to be good 
Her very dimples caught her mood. 


And then one day she left her door 
Clad in the daintiest frock of all; 

She would not sully what she wore 
By frolic, play or dance or fall. 

No need to caution her to care 

For that white fillet in her hair, 


For stately through the neighbor folk 
And clustered children slow she passed; 
And then that pent-up anguish broke 
No mother heart can stem at last 
When the nest’s bare—that voice of woe 
That wailed through Rama long ago. 


Now in and out upon the breeze 
The curtains drift above the sill; 
No small hand parts the draperies, 
No eager face awaits the thrill 
When nears the organ’s whining note 
And Jocko trips in scarlet coat. 


Yet for that she had pleasure in 
The wheezy tune, the monkey's wile, 
That home, once hers, endures the din, 
Greets the small red coat with a smile 
And drops into the cap he brings 
Enough to buy him plenteous things. 


And peddler folk with little wares 
That home still comforts as it can. 


Trusting her little raptured heart 
To lean from Heaven and do its part. 
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“HE REFUSED TO QUIT” 


N the campus of one of the large univer- 
sities in the Middle West a monument 
has been set in honor of one of the 

students who died fighting in France. On it is 
this simple but appealing inscription: “He 
played on the scrub three years; he refused to 
quit.” 

Day after day the boy—Hanson was his 
name-——went out and played with the ‘‘scrubs”’ 
to help the ‘‘varsity.”” Then came the summons 
to play a sterner game on the fields of France, 
and he took his place. 

On the battlefield he exhibited the same 
fidelity as on the football field. One day his 
officer called for volunteers for a hazardous bit 
of scouting. Hanson went out with the party, 
but he never returned. And today that little 
inscription on the monument recalls to the 
hurrying students the story of a man who 
refused to quit. 

“‘He refused to quit!’’ What finer tribute can 
be given to any man? When Jesus named for 
his disciples those qualities which he regarded 
as most essential in a Christian disciple he put 
at the head of the list steadfastness; and he 
closed his discourse with these solemn words 
that carry the same sense, “‘No man, having 
put his hand to the —— and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
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FACING IT OUT 


RUSTING her umbrella into the rack, - 
Martie slipped swiftly up the stairs to her 


room. Presently she should have to go 
down and face the other boarders—face their 
curiosity, their condolence, their advice. She 
did not know which she more, the 
Petersons’ “You poor thing, you look just 
dragged out! And so many are out of work! 
Just do keep up your courage!” or Miss Nay- 
lor’s ‘Whatever happens, be sure to look bright 
and buoyant and confident. Command success 
to come to you!” 

Martie pulled off her wet coat and shoes, 
slipped into her old kimono and, dropping upon 
the bed, buried her face in the pillow. Such an 
agony, the ten days since Seaton & Proctor had 
discharged her along with some fifteen other 
stenographers—such an eternity of humilia- 
tion, discouragement and lately of growing 
fear! And now she should have to face the 
boarders. Well, she wouldn’t face them tonight! 
She couldn't! 

The next moment Martie was sitting up 
angrily. ““You quitter, you! Brush your hair 
and go down! How can you expect to get a 
position if you shirk hard things?” 

Twenty minutes later Martie pushed open 
the parlor door. The two Miss Petersons ran 
towards her. “Oh, my dear, have you found a 
place? No? Oh, isn’t it terrible! But you mustn’t 
get discouraged, dear!”’ 

“‘Remember,” Miss Naylor’s deep voice was 
saying, * ‘what you have to do is to command 
success! Always look buoyant and confident!” 

Martie’s cheeks grew hot. It was worse than 
she had expected, because there was a new 
boarder who heard the whole story. 
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Martie escaped after dinner and went to her 
room. A few minutes later some one knocked. 
She opened the door reluctantly. Her visitor 
was the new boarder. 

“I do hope ‘% will forgive my intruding,” 
she said, “‘but I thought that possibly, until 
you find a permanent position, you might be 
able to help out a friend of mine, one of the 
university professors, who would like a stenog- 
rapher a couple of hours a day.” 

“Oh,” Martie gasped. And then she thought, 
“Suppose I hadn’t gone downstairs!” In her 
heart she knew that she had won something 
bigger than a position. 
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HER BIRTHDAY TREAT 


. ADAME LA MARQUISE, though then 
in reduced circumstances, was a great 
lady, a tiny .creature, seventy-four 

years old with most exquisite manners and 

speech.” So wrote Kate Douglas Wiggin in her 
recent volume of reminiscences, of the head of 
the family with whom she once stayed in Paris 
to improve her French. “I learned to love the 
members of this mage 5 © very much and to win 
also the friendship of Mariette, the cook, and 

gray-haired a the garcon, valet de chambre, 
butler and all else.’ 

Mrs. Wiggin was writing a book at the time. 
My story, she says, was almost done when my 

lay came to pass, September 28, and 
there was an affectionate and delightful cele- 
bration of the event. I remember the flowers, 
the delicious repast and especially one course 
devised by Albert. He had obtained—perhaps 
from the Paris Exposition of several years 
before—a single ear of corn, a veritable antique. 

Before the salad Albert entered bearing with 

infinite elegance a sizable platter; placing it 

before Madame la Marquise and removing the 
cover, he remarked with infinite pride: ‘Voila! 

Behold the national dish of the charming 

American lady!” Thereupon he handed ma- 

dame a small carving knife and fork and 

retired, blushing and happy, to a corner to 
await the service. 

The single ear of corn looked very lonely on 
its platter and displayed a very strange brown 
color—whether acquired by extreme age or by 
Mariette’s cooking I could not say. Madame 
took the carving knife and fork in her dainty 
little ringed fingers and with a bow said to me, 
“Permittez-mot, madame?” 

I bent my head and ‘“‘permitted’’ her, but, 
alas! my permission was futile. With her usual 
grace and distinction she first attempted to 
carve and then to saw the unfamiliar object on 
the platter, but nothing happened. 

“Has it perhaps a bone that should have 
been removed in the kitchen, Albert?” was her 
question as well as I could translate at. 

ink not,” replied Albert, “but pray 
allow me to carve it on the side table.” 

He disappeared behind a screen and strug- 
gled with my ‘national dish,” which finally, as 
nearly as we could judge by sound, parted 
under extreme pressure and flew in two 
directions. 

It was rather embarrassing for everyone and 
particularly for the honored heroine of the 
oceasion. She tried to explain something of the 
nature of corn on the cob; but ‘‘cob’’ was a 
word for which she knew no French equivalent, 
and when she resorted in desperation to the 
word for the human ear, “‘oreille,” her hearers 
were naturally astonished. Fortunately they 
were also amused, and the incident ended 
merrily in laughter and jest. But no one got a 
taste of her birthday treat, boned or boneless! 
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MULES AND DONKEYS IN PEKING 
N China, according to Miss Ellen N. LaMotte 
['s Peking Dust, the donkey is the same 


patient and modest little beast that we find 


him elsewhere. But the petulant and plebeian 


mule is an of pride and dignity. 

“The mules,” she says, ‘“‘were enormo 
tall and heavy, beautiful beasts, white, . 
yellow and black and sleek with unlimited 


polishing and grooming. They were clad— 
that’s the only word—in heavy, barbaric 
harness mounted with huge brass buckles, and 
in some cases the leather was studded with 
a cornelian and other semi-precious stones. 

Style? There’s nothing on Fifth Avenue to 
touch it! Do you think a ten-thousand-dollar 
automo is dsome? It’s nothing to a 
Peking cart with its huge sleek mule and 
glittering harness. The Chinese have the style 
of the world; the rest of us are mere imitators. 
ahomet po a Peking cart of beautifully-polished 
wood of the natural color covered with a great 
blue hood. The owner rides inside on cushions, 
and on each shaft sits a servant, one to hold 
the reins, the other to yell and jump off and 
run forward to press his weight on the shaft to 
lessen jar to the occupant whenever there 
is a bad bit of road. In front of the blue linen 
hood hangs a curtain, and the two side windows 
are also carefully curtained with screens 
that permit the occupant to see out but 
not to be seen. The longer the axle, the farther 
it projects beyond the hub of the wheel, the 
higher the rank of the owner; it denotes his 
right to occupy the road. The rims of the wheels 
are ; big project all round, indi- 


cating the mee pe sient to tear up the 
apy. See and barbaric.” 
Be ee as ee ee ae 


baric, but it failed to rouse her enthusiasm. 
Donkeys are naturally sure-footed, but the 
donkeys of Peking are so persistently over- 
loaded that they stumble constantly. 
“Saddles? Not at all. You use a square seat 
almost as wide and unyielding as a table top. 
The stirrups dangle somewhere quite out of 
reach. Behind each donkey ran its owner, 
flicking its heels with a long-lashed whip, urg- 
ing it to a speed likely to pitch the rider off at 
any minute. From time to time we dismounted 
and tried to walk, but it was difficult to keep 
pace with our galloping animals. Time was 
pressing. We were finally obliged to ride, be- 
coming stiffer and sorer every minute. 
“Presently I heard a sort of flumping behind 
me, and I turned to see E—— and her donkey 
lying side by side in the road motionless. Dr. 
rs jumped off his animal; I rolled off mine, 
and we ran back to the bundles of khaki and 
fur lying together at full length. 
“*Are you hurt?’ I asked anxiously. 
““*Mercy, no,’ replied E—— contentedly. 
‘Most comfortable position I’ve been in all 


day!” 
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PHILIPON AND HIS “POIRE”’ 


CLEVER cartoonist, especially when he 
has a spice of satirical wit, is a person 
much to be feared by those ‘whose politi- 

cal existence depends on popular favor. There 
is something about a cartoon that drives its 
point home with an effectiveness that words, 
however biting, can never equal. It was Thomas 
Nast’s cartoons that overthrew Boss Tweed 
more than all the speeches and editorials that 
were hurled against him. “I don’t care what 
they print about me,’’ cried Tweed to his 
friends, ‘“‘but can’t you stop those terrible 
cartoons!” 

One of the most astonishing achievements in 
caricature, writes Mr. Charles Dana Gibson in 
the Mentor, was that of the French artist 
Philipon, who toppled Louis Philippe off the 
throne of France with his famous invention of 
the poire (pear). Louis Philippe was the ‘‘King 
of the French,” a very different thing from 





ole & 





being King of France, but the republican spirit 
that” stirred Philipon ye) Ps his fellow workers 
did not want any kind of king, even a ‘“‘citizen 
king.” In the fight that eventually toppled over 
the limited monarchy it was the poire that was 
most effective. 

Louis Philippe was an amiable, frugal and 
highly-virtuous sovereign; yet his most loyal 
adherent could not deny that his countenance 
bore a decided resemblance to a pear. It was 
upon that idea that Philipon and the other 
artists of his staff played with cruel cleverness 
and effect. Day after day, week after week, the 
poire was introduced in some new and biting 
variation; inferior artists chalked it upon the 
walls all over Paris. Often the artists were 
arrested for their disrespect for majesty, but 
that did not disturb them greatly or break the 
sequence of the drawings. 

On one such occasion—so the story runs— 
Philipon, brought before a jury to answer for 
the crime of inciting contempt of the king’s 
person by giving a ludicrous outline of his face, 
conducted his own defense. On a sheet of paper 
he drew a large Burgundy pear, and 
capacious in the lower parts, narrow near the 
stalk and crowned with two or three careless 
leaves. “Is there any treason in that?” he asked 
the jury. 

Then he drew a second pear like the first 
except that in the midst of it he scrawled a line 
or two that bore an resemblance to the 
features of a celebrated personage; and finally 
he produced the exact portrait of Louis Phil- 
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ippe with the well-known toupet and the whisk- 
ers—nothing was extenuated or set down mali- 
ciously. “Gentlemen of the jury, ” said Phili- 
ma ‘can I help it if His Majesty’s face is like a 
pear 


For a time people said that the impudent 
defense had won Philipon his acquittal, but in 
reality he was condemned and fined. Thereupon 
he promptly took vengeance upon the judge 
and the jury by arranging their portraits in the 
form of a pear on the front page of Charivari. 
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THE PRAIRIE DOG 


_ prairie dog, writes a contributor, is 

an interesting and intelligent little fellow. 

He attains a weight of three pounds. His 

color is somewhat lighter than that of the wood- 

chuck of the East, and his head reminds you of 

a squirrel’s; it is almost devoid of ears. His tail, 

which is short, twitches and jerks when he is 

excited, as he always i is at the approach of an 
unusual visitor. 

The prairie dog’s mounds, which are numer- 
ous in the West, are built in the form of a fun- 
nel, with the entrance hole to the burrow in the 
centre. The dog never strays far from his home. 
In common with many other animals and with 
several kinds of birds the prairie dogs post 
sentinels to guard the colony while at work; 
they warn of approaching danger with shrili 
whistles. Their principal enemies are hawks, 
eagles, coyotes, wolves and rattlesnakes, and 
the annual toll is heavy. The snakes are by far 
the most dangerous, since they can follow the 
dogs into the burrows, where they eat the 
young. 

In the prairie-dog villages you never see loco 
weed, that deadly plant, which, if eaten, will 
cause insanity and death, for the old dogs never 
allow it to grow. When the first tiny green shoot 
appears some wise old dog immediately finds it. 
Taking great pains not to touch the weed with 
his teeth or his claws, he will carefully dig 
around it so as not to break any of the roots. 
When the tiny plant falls over the hot prairie 
sun shrivels it immediately. Thus is temptation 
removed from the path of the young dogs. 

In parts of Kansas where the dog villages 
are numerous there is no surface water for miles 
and miles,—no brooks or rivers or springs,— 
and it may be necessary to drill to a depth of 
from one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet to strike water. When the 
first well was sunk in the village of Hugoton, 
the county seat of Stevens County, the diggers 
said that their well cut across a prairie-do; log 

“road” eighteen inches wide. The “road” 
slanted down and back and forth so that it cut 
across the well in several p ; the colony of 
dogs had gone into the earth to a depth of at 
least one hundred and fifty feet for their water 
supply! There is in that vicinity a thin rock 
formation through which the men had to drill, 
and it is a question how the prairie dogs got 

through the obstacle. Probably they found a 
fault in the ledge. 


NOT ACCORDING TO SHAKESPEARE! 


Y first English pupil in England, says 
7. Blanche Marchesi in a Singer’ 8 
Pilgrimage, related to me this amusing 
conversation between herself and one of her 
fellow pupils whom she met on a holiday cruise 
in Palermo: 
ee how did you like Italy?” she asked the 


gir 

“Very much,” was the reply. 

ame is that all you have to say? What 
i you the most?” 

‘Oh, I see what you mean,” was the answer. 
“T liked everything. I liked the silk ties in Rome 
and the kid gloves in Florence and, naturally, 

the + in Sicily.’’ She paused. 
Is that all?” said her friend ironically. 

Then the girl understood that she bel bee- 
dered somehow and tried quickly to make up 
for it. “‘Well, I told you I lo it all. Natu- 
rally I loved "the churches and the monuments 
and the fountains in Rome and all the statues 
and especially the one of | the she-wolf who 
suckled Romeo and Juliet. 
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SWALLOWING EXHIBIT A 


N Anecdotes of Saw and Bar Mr. A. 
H. Engelbach the following story 
of an attorney’s -- 4. juggling with 

the evidence: 

Peter Burrowes, a well known member of the 
Irish bar, was on one occasion counsel for the 
peesnition «8 at an important trial for murder. 

@ severe opened his 
speech with a box of lozenges in one hand and 
in the other the small > bullet by which the 
man had met his dea sete Se uses of 
his address he kept supplying him with a 
lozenge. But at last in the middle of a » ie 
faluting period he stopped. His chest hea 
his eyes seemed starting from his head, a a 

tremulous with fright he exclaimed: 

“Oh! Gentlemen! Gentlemen! I’ve swallowed 
the bullet!” 
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C’EST LA GUERRE 
* HAT! Horse-radish thirteen cents?” 
exclaimed the customer. “It has always 
been ten!’ 


“Sorry,’’ replied the storekeeper, ‘“‘but you 
see so many horses were killed during the war!” 
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25 Different Queer Stamps 
Showing Animals, Triangles, Air Mail and Maps, 19 cents. 


Ask us for free approval premium. CANADA POSTAGE 
STAMP COMPANY, Station FF, Toronto, Canada 


STAR T A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 ee foreign coun- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. 


Following Biq Collections port Guaran- 
y OF 100 money back: fferent 24c; 














tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 

Our pamphlet which tells 
“How to make a collection properly,’’ and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all — only 16 cts. 

pacen City Stamp Go., Room 38, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE, TWO SETS NYASSA 
20 Dift. British Colonies, Barb: 
ALSO iietoriais and a packet. of hinges, ail’ tora 
request for my 1, } and 3c net —” None better. 
HAS. T. EGNER 
4821 Frankford Ave., Feeteee, Phila., Pa. 
FREE— s1.0 00 ons, venus or set to a aDproval. By 


or sheets on appro 
100 var. French lonies for 50c and write me how 
I te * further help your collection. 
LAS, 137 Peterboro Street, Boston. 
STAMPS—*, If — mention The Youth's Com 
ith your reference yoa may 
stamps from my be approval sh 


order. EDWIN CHOATE 
Py gy ie pair from Kishengarh, India, ca 
RARE 35 to applicants for our approvals. ' Send 


reference ty 10 cents for , etc 
NORTHERN STAMP COMP! Barger Bidg., Framingham, Mass. 
To Applicants for CLEVELAND APPROVALS we offer 
Hinges, Pocket Album, Perf. Gauge and 20 SCENERY 
ame All for 10c. THE CLEVELAND STAMP Co., Caxton 
Bldg., Dept. 12, Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 

387 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ISSUES — BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 


BAVARIA No. 92-93, Cat. .12-.05; 94-109, Cat. $1.04-.35; 
110-115, Cat. .16-.05; d17-135, Cat. $1.05-.35; 
186 156 Cat. $1.30-.40; 156-175, Cat. $1.30- 
PAUL §. MAXWELL, Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts 
ALL DIFFERENT stamps from countries all 
00 oe yy world, 8 a of finest quality, wal 
ose who Stamps on a ngve. 

C.E. Nicklont Room 107, 122 Florida Ave., a. “4 
AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, — 
stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album. only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Lou 8, Mo. 


STAMPS FRE ramps. 10c; 10 different foreign coins, 


lic, Liste Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 
200 all different FREE to approval applicants sean 
Wee 500 different all countries 65c; 1000 diff. $1.2 
« Myers & Co., 1018 Florida St., Richmond, Californie 
10 DIFFERENT IRISH STAMPS FOR 15c 
to applicants for my free St price list of sets, who enclose 
postage. P. Jasso, 373 52nd Street, New York City 


500 Var. Stamps, 32c; 1000, $1.20 to approval ap esate. 
. STADLER, 437 Beach Avenue, BRO. Wx, N 

1000 Well mixed continental and other stamps 35 cents. 

R. STOLLENWERK, Liebenthal, Kans. 1000 varieties Si. 20. 


Different U. S. stamps and premiums. 
100 HAWKEYE STAMP Con Cedar Rapids, W, Ia. 22c 


You MayTrylt 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machinewill 

meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 


If the NewCompanion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 

tried it in your home for three months, 
we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 











lect 10 
eets free with your Lag 
ATON, Auburndale, Massachuse’ 


























100 different for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 




























We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for twenty- 
five years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a 
very low price. Shipments made from four 
convenient shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated 
booklet and full particulars by return mail. 
SEND IT NOW. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 








300 
ow! ~ $1.25; 2000 for $5. 00; 3000 for | 
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9 a STAMPS TO Tien’. 9 


“THE recent issuing of the so-called child 
welfare series in Jamaica has an interesting 
history in which the Jamaica Philatelic 
Society, the local stamp collectors’ organiza- 
tion, played a part. The purpose of the Child 
Saving League of Jamaica is indicated by its 
name, and it draws a large part of its support 
from the local government. 

In a British newspaper the Governor of 
Jamaica, Sir Leslie Probyn, a patron of the 
League, read a description of some of the 
stamps that at Christmas time Switzerland 
issues to raise money with which to fight 
tuberculosis among Swiss children. The 
Governor of Jamaica wrote to the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in May, 
1922, and asked approval for an issue of special 
stamps in behalf of Jamaica’s Child Saving 
League. The Colonial Secretary did not object, 
and officials of the Institute of Jamaica, which 
selected the designs for the current pictorial 
series of Jamaica, were asked to prepare designs 
for the projected charity series. The secretary, 
Mr. Frank Cundall, in turn requested Mr. 
Cooke, secretary of the Jamaica Fhilatelic 
Society, to collaborate with him in choosing 
the designs, and he did. It had been planned 
to issue the stamps in November, 1922, but 
it was not possible to get the dies and plates 
ready in time, and so the issue was defe 
for a year. 

Last July stamps printed in London— 
4 penny, green and black; 14 pence, orange and 
black; and 23 pence, blue and black—were 
received in Kingston, and the Child Saving 
League announced that they would be on sale 
during November and December, 1923, and 
January, 1924. Shortly thereafter, however, 
the inland letter rate, raised during the Great 
War from 1 _— to 14 pence, was reduced to 
the original 1 penny. The change made the 
issuing of the proposed—and already printed— 
denomination of 14 pence undesirable. Accord- 
ingly London was notified, and a 1-penny 
stamp, black and red, was printed to replace 
that of 14 pence and issued in November, with 
the denominations of } penny and 24 pence. As 
the decree under which they were issued stated 
that they would be sold locally during Novem- 
ber, December and January ‘“‘of each year,” 
collectors assume that another series will appear 
this coming November 1. The designs show 
types of native children, and the price is }$ 
penny more than the face value. 


S 


ROALD AMUNDSEN’S proposed expedition 
to the north pole by aéroplane the coming 
summer is of interest to stamp collectors 
because of an unofficial announcement that a 
so-called postage stamp will be issued in 
connection with the flight. The explorer 
recently cabled from Norway to New York 
that the Norwegian government had agreed 
to accept at the post office at Spitzbergen, 
where the expedition “hops off,” specially- 
stamped mail that Amundsen said he would 
cancel ‘“‘at the north pole’’ for delivery there- 
after to all parts of the world. Investigation 
shows, however, that under the plans as at 
present announced such mail will not actually 
carry postage stamps. A lithographed post 
card addressed ‘The Trans-Polar Flight 
Expedition, Christiana, Norway,” has been 
printed and is having a wide sale throughout 
the world. A collector in the United States 
must pay $1 for one of the cards. To the 
reverse side he may affix an ordinary 2-cent 
stamp and drop the card in a letter box. It is 
then delivered through ordinary postal chan- 
nels to the Amundsen expedition at Chris- 
tiana, which will carry the cards to Spitzbergen. 
Under arrangement with the Norwegian 
government the cards will there receive on the 
reverse side a postal cancellation. At the north 
pole, if Amundsen reaches it, there will be on 
the obverse side a second cancellation, and on 
his return to civilization the cards will 

mailed in Norway and delivered to the original 
purchasers by mail. In the upper right-hand 
corner of the obverse side of the card is printed 
in green a smali oblong map of the northern 
polar regions as geographers know them today. 
It bears the inscriptions ““Trans-Polar Flight 
Expedition, Christiana, Norway,” and “In 
Commemoration of Amundsen’s Trans-Polar 
Flight, 1924.’ Across the top of the card is 
printed in green‘‘North Pole Mail.” Unless the 
plans are changed the card will have no very 
high value for collectors, although having a 
piece of mail matter that was cancelled at the 
north pole will appeal to specialists in aéro- 
plane stamps. It is a post card only, not a 
postage stamp, a fact to which the attention of 
the Norwegian government has been called 
in the hope that it may change its plans and 
issue a special aéroplane stamp. 
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PACH stamp of the Czecho-Slovakian series 
that commemorates the fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the republic—a series 
mentioned in The Companion of December 27 
—carries an inscription that includes “1918— 
28X—1923.” The ‘‘28X” signifies October 28. 
the date of the anniversary. The values and 
colors of the stamps, each of which bears 
President Masaryk’s portrait, are 50 heller, 
green; 100 heller, carmine; 200 heller, blue; 
and 300 heller, brown. An unusual character- 
istic of the stamps is the letters CPS—meaning 
Czecho-Slovak Post—printed on the back, not 
under the gum but on the gum, so that after 
the stamp has been used for postage the letters 
disappear. Apparently it was intended as a 
new way to prevent forgeries; the usual way is 
to have the paper itself watermarked. Usable 
for only two months and a few days, the 
stamps were sold at double their face value, 
and the extra money thus obtained was 
devoted to various charitable purposes—the 
Red Cross, child-welfare work and the interests 
of the postal employees. Those stamps were 
engraved, but it is announced that a permanent 
series to be issued shortly will carry the same 
design typographed. 

n May will be celebrated the union of 
Czecho-Slovakia with the so-called “Car- 
patho-Russia’—the northeastern portion of 
what was formerly the kingdom of Hungary. 
The district is nominally independent under 
the terms of the peace treaty, but it is ad- 
ministered by Czecho-Slovakia, which purposes 
to issue commemorative stamps in May. The 
designs include a portrait of Korjatovic, leader 
of the Ruthenes, a view of Ungvd4r, the capital 
of the district, and a picture of President 
Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Special airpost stamps are expected also— 
in connection with the eatablichment of an 
aéroplane mail service between Pressburg and 

gue. 

e 


Te commemorate the anniversary of the 
promulgation of the constitution China has 
issued four stamps the design on each of which 
represents the Temple of Heaven half encircled 
by ears of wheat. The values and colors are 1 
cent, yellow-brown; 3 cents, deep blue-green; 4 
cents, scarlet; and 10 cents, blue. They were 
really printed several years ago, but political 
conditions in China prevented them from 
appearing until recently. They will be on sale 
at certain post offices until March 31 and at 
other post offices until June 30, after which the 
remaining stocks, if there are any, will 
destroyed. The series has been overprinted for 
use in Chinese Turkestan. 


e 


URKEY has issued a series commemorative 

of the Peace Conference at Lausanne. The 
design shows Mustapha Kemal Pasha shaking 
hands with General Harington and has a 
broken bridge and a devastated town as back- 
ground. The values and colors are: 1} piastres, 
green; 3 piastres, violet; 4} piastres, red; 5 
piastres, brown; 7} piastres, blue; 50 piastres, 
orange; 100 piastres, lilac; and 200 piastres, 
brown. This series was in use only two weeks, 
and the plates, it is understood, have been 
destroyed. e 


[EPBUANTA has issued thirteen lozenge- 
shaped stamps in commemoration of the 
incorporation of the port of Memel into 
Lithuanian territory. The coat of arms of 
Memel appears on the l-centu and 5-centu 
values; that of Lithuania on the 2-centu and 
30-centu values; a no church near Memel 
on the 3-centu and 2-litas values; a war monu- 
ment on the 10-centu and 15-centu values; the 
ruins of Troki, near Vilna on the 25-centu and 
3-litas values; the Memel lighthouse on the 60- 
centu and 5-litas values; and a view of Memel 
harbor on the 1-litas value. 


eS 


NOTHER series of Pro Juventute, or ‘For 
the Children,” stamps has been issued in 
Switzerland—5 centimes plus 5 centimes, black 
and brown on white, coat of arms of Basle; 10 
centimes plus 5 centimes, red and green, coat 
of arms of Glarus; 20 centimes plus 5 cen- 
times, red, green and violet on white, coat 
of arms of Neuch&tel; and 40 centimes plus 10 
centimes, the Swiss coat of arms. The stamps 
pay postage to the amount of the original face 
valu but are sold for the combined values, the 
pro revenue being devoted by the govern- 
ment to abating tuberculosis among Swiss 
children. Switzerland began to issue the Pro 
Juventute stamps in 1913 and has now put out 
twenty-eight varieties in all. 
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For a 


HOW’S THIS 


\\ TEN CE FER 
#7 A Large U.S. Copper Cent 
(Nearly as big as a half dollar) 
and my large illustrated selling coin 
Catalogue for just 10c. Just a Get-Ac- 
quainted-Offer. Send for it NOW, while this is before 
you. You'll be delighted with it. B. MAX MEHL, 
Numismatist, Dept.Y, Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Largest Coin Firm in Uv. 8. Established over 20 years 
BOYS = Jean Ga dee 8c OFFER! 7 German 
with Geena} value over 40 million 
dollars (gress a curiosit ); fine si m smallest 
—— on earth; as . ante 1 triangle stamp; packet 
5 dif. Ay Sy 1 pert. gauge; and last but not 
stock book which to keep your dupli- 
cates! The rie $$ outfx postpaid for only 8 cents to 
applicants _ my famous a= SERVICE APPROVALS. 
D. M. WAR Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 




















2 sarpes, 3 Soom De Delivery, 2 howe 3 Map, 5 News- 
pee, © Post, 2 Red Cross, mal. neh 
Colonies, 7 Russian Starvation yiaden. “cies Chil- 
dren, etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sudan, Nicaragua, 
ete. AU for 12cto Approval Applicants sending postage. 
Spectalist in Merican Stamps 
WORLD WIDE STAMP CO., Dept. G2, Phoenix, Arizona. 
— ALL AND 
Ft 500 vive. STAMPS itty 50c 
25 diff. French Colony Picture Stamps l0c, 14 diff. 
Ukraine 10c, 27 diff. Liechtenstein 12c, 5 diff. White 
Russia 5c,8 diff. Latvija 5c, 10 diff. Nyassa, Beauties, 
10c, 15 diff. Danzig 10c. A 5,000,000 Mark German 
Stamp free to app. applicants. George C. Linn Go., Columbus, 0. 
To Applicants for Approval Sheets 
We Offer: 20 var. Asia and African Stamps inclu - pa 
y 
pean with 3 mos. Subscription to Mekeel's 
yom, price 25c. On10 STamP Co., Caxton 
Bldg. Dept. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 
!! WHAT 25c WILL DO ! 
250 will bring you 250 wonderful stamps, all different, Pact 
many lands showing natives, animals, rulers and quaint 
designs. Think of stamps at 10 for a cent and with each 
weer} hinges a to mount these beauties. 
and WHEELER Bicknell, California 





100 Diff. For- 

Be “Wise —Bymor stamps ! eign stataps, 10 
taloging 20¢ es, ocke' S., 

and Bert Gi Gauge, all 15c! ge! 1000 L9e 20 countries, 33c. 
1000 Hinges, 10c. Ar” u 


. Lists Free. 
with orders. ByMor STAMP Co., is 
$5. 00 or $10. ae erate States = ‘and 20 different 
q unused ~ ‘ora dime. — a 
States bill and 100 dl di 
d 
3 





‘0 stamps a dime. 
iff. —- stampsonly B50 7 O foreign’ mission mixture 


5c. D. NAGLE, 1101 M 


diff. inel. Conan, at ‘ssinia, Duteh Tn- 
dies, etc., Pett | approvals, all for Cc 
to approval applicen = 
HALE fg 8 STUDIO 
Dept. Y 0. Westchester, Conn 
BRITISH COLONIALS 


—Splendid a variety, ean contin, reasonable price. 
Premium A. C. DOUGLAS, H: v> Guannte 























Toate BUY fine old U. 8. Stamps, es ly 5 & 10c 
1847 to 1860; high prices pei for cho ice ao. Full 
pA for pairs, or 0’ covers. Write 

FRANK POLLARD Brown, 53 Bromfield St., Boston, Mas. 


ALL FOR LOOK. 3 ry i pictures, 2 Cuba Ma) 





7c page & am a YY ina 
n Cam te. 
FoYE STAMP Coenen. Dept. Y, Detroit, feo Mich 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 2i2¢.5¢' Stamps from 

postage. MIDLAND Stamp Co., Station E4, Toronto, Can. 
1 Calif 

COINS fix, Sic" cargo Cont snd 50 page catalog 100 


ci 
N. SHULTZ, COLO LORADO SPRINGS, €OLO ADO 


10% DISCOUNT Stamps — = approval = jo% 
discount standard prices. 
Reference required. J. Emory ey Dept, AB, Banever. = 
STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 
Rinses'ite, “List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo. Ohio 
ie STAMPS. 105 China, opt. etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, B 


fry Penny Approvals regardlessof catalogue. Ref. required. 
ROB BERT L. WIANLEY, 2078 Peasley Street, columbus Ohio 


1000 U. S. and Foreign Stamps, 
Puri. LUNDSTED, Cape aa. Maine 
$1.00 Catalog fine —, 35c. Approvals for 5Uc de) 
E. H. BAILEY, 27 Cedar Street. New York. 
STAMPS 20 Varieties unused free. Festage 4 
MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
a yg PICTORIALS, 9 different, 20 cents. 
. GREEN, 821 Main Street, Evanston, Illinois 
35 “ait. “British Colonials ae. coe. Ceylon 5c, 
60% rwood, Ohio 






































Papua, a ——~ 7 different tania 70 ss for 25 cents. 
Max Bier Co. 1496 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


ICELAND Seo repie, 1c B aldonGe, Sogo: RS 
. 120; 3 ’ 2 ¥ 
STAMPS! 100 ir ® 2c my & Eaoe, var. afc. 


ae ae aot containing 20 ey catalogs over $1.00 50 
for only 40c. St. Paul, 


























Answering Advertising 


ae can save much time and gain 
a great deal of information by 
reading our advertising columns. 
You will surely find something that 
you want or need. A post-card or a 
letter to the advertiser will bring you 
additional information and oft-time 
save a lot of “shopping around” to 
find just the thing you want. 


Advertising is the news of the busi- 
ness world. It tells you what are 
the best products to buy and why. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention you saw the advertising in 
The Youth’s Companion. It helps 
you and it helps us. 


Perry Mason COMPANY 
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is YOU AND FLO ALL THE HA\ 
AND JO SAY WE MUST BE FRIE. 





GLEN! Loon w KO's Heng!” SHE 


CALLED, IN A voic 
si 
HER Lire, © COULD NOT HAVE steADiED TO SAvE 


PPINESS IN THE WORLD, 
08." 


eA nother “Zane Grey” — another 
great story of the West by the 








master writer of the Western 


story. With that amazing faculty for always going himself 
one better Zane Grey has made this an even more absorbing 
book than its predecessors 


UT there where the sunsets flare red, and the 
C) eternal mountains loom, and lonely deserts 
stretch for leagues under the stars, out there in the 
quivering solitude of the Painted Desert lies Zane 
Grey’s country, which we have learned to know in 
all its purple vastness and emptiness and romance 
through Zane Grey's novels. 

No one has ever seen this country from a car 
window; it is beyond that range of peaks, where only 
the cliff-dwellers, the red men, and long years after- 
ward, the bolder spirits of the white race have pene- 
trated. A sweeping panorama, broken here by the 
rush of the Colorado River through its giant canyon, 
there by the uprearing of a peak which would seem 
to cast its shadow across the whole world — there is 
the setting for Zane Grey’s latest novel, “The Call 
of the Canyon.” 





In the “Call of the Canyon,” we have Zane Grey 
at his best —a story which in background, characters 
and incidents many hundreds of American readers 
have come to look for from Zane Grey —the kind 
of story which has made him the most popular living 
author in the world—the kind of Zane Grey story 
which is strong and gripping, about real, understand- 
able people, against a background right here in the . 
United States which is magnificent and extraor- 
dinary. 

How Glen Killbourne and Carley Burch, his fian- 
cee, find the lure of the mountains and canyons of 
Arizona a strange test for their love, makes a tale 


which the reader will follow breathlessly, with keen 


satisfaction, from the very start to the dramatic 
close. It is a thoroughly fascinating story written in 
the author's happiest vein. 


HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR COPY OF THE BOOK 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion with 25 cents extra and we will present 
you with a copy of Tue Cait or THE Canyon, sending 
it to you postpaid. The regular price of the book is $x00. 








NOTE: The book offered is given only to 
@ present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 














Tue YoutH’s CoMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 





February 28, 1924 


